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The Whetb House, 
Washington, D.C., March 8, 1966- 



The Honorable the pREsroENT op the Senate 

The Honorable the Speaker op the House op Keebesentatives 

Sirs: 

As required by section 107 of the Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1982, as amended, I am sending to the Congress my annual Manpower 
Eeport, and the report of the Secretary of Labor on manpower requirements, 
resources, use, and training. 

Sincerely, 
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T 0 the Congress of the U nited States : 

I report on a year of progress and fulfillment. 

I report on a year of challenge and change. 

^February 1966 marked the twentieth anniver- 
sary of this Nation’s 1946 coxnmitment to provide 
job opportunities for every person able, willing, 
and seeking to work. 

February 1966 also brought the fifth anniver- 
sary of our longest and soundest period of peace- 
time prosperity. It marked the 60th consecutive 
month of visible proof that the 1946 commitment 
can be met. 



A RECORD OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 

Five years of sustained economic growth have 
effectively demonstrated that this Nation can : 

1. Pursue an economic policy which creates mil- 
lions of new jobs and reduces the burdens of un- 
employment and poverty. 

2. Provide the necessary job opportunities to 
convert a flood of teenagers into a valuable na- 
tional resource instead of an urgent social problem. 

3. Set in motion manpower programs to trans- 
form the deprived, the disadvantaged, and the 
despairing into effective and self-respecting mem- 
bers of the Great Society. 

Last year was one of harvest — and of new 
planting. 



The fruits of sustained economic growth were 
realized in terms of increased em/ployment and 
earnings for the American worTeer, 

In 1965: 

— ^The advance of 2.4 million jobs exceeded by 
one-third the increase of the labor force. 

— Private nonf arm payrolls swelled by 42,000 
added jobs each week. 

— ^More than a million young Americans en- 
tered the work force, but there was work for 
them to do. 

— ^Unemployment was reduced to its lowest 
rate in almost 9 years. 

— ^The American factory worker’s weekly 
earnings reached $110.92. Although the cost 
of the things he bought went up 2 percent, 
there was p/2 poroerd more money in his 
pocket to hwy them after paying his Federal 
taxes. 

Last year also saw the first combined effects of 
the neio manpower., educaMon^ and poverty pro- 
grams. 

In 1965: * 

— ^More than 100,000 persons completed train- 
ing under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act. Three out of every four were 
placed in jobs within 90 days after their 
course ended. 

— ^More than 500,000 young men and women 
were approved for participation in the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps. The Corps helps those 
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in- school to sl&y there, and helps dropouts 
to return to school or begin work. 

•—About 200 area vocational-technical schools 
were approved for construction. And 85,000 
full-time students are receiving iiiiancial as- 
sistance to begin or continue vocational 
training. 

About 115,000 full-time college students in 
more than 1,100 colleges participated in work- 
study programs, which helped them to meot 
the costs of a college education. 

Work-experience programs provided jobs, 
basic education, training — and hope and 
digmty ^for 65,000 public welfare recipients 
with almost 200,000 dependents. 

^Almost 30,000 young men and women were 
enrolled in the Job Corps. For many of 
them, it was their first opportunity for real- 
istic training to help them find and keep jobs. 

Across the land, more and more men and women 
became productive members of a great and produc- 
tive society. Afore and more boys and girls^ in 
and out of school, received the work experience 
and training which helped to fit them for respon- 
sible places in society and to save them from life- 
times of chronic '^^loyment and degrading 
poverty. 

A year ago 5.0 ^ our workers were 

unemployed. 

ov> onjly 3.7 perce/rvb ate out of worh. 

A year ago many of our programs to provide 
better training and "wider educational opportuni- 
ties were only beginning. 

Today they are supplying thousands of trained 
workers for our expanding economy. 

But our very success in banishing the specter of 
mass unemployment from our land has brought 
new problems. 

To sustain high employment^ and continue owr 
record of price stability, we must work harder than 
ever to match jobs and men. 

Our success in reducing unemployment brings 
out more clearly than ever the fact that there is 
poverty in the midst of plenty. We cannot rest 
content: 
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—When employers seek skilled and experi- 
enced workers, while thousands cannot find 
work because they lack proper training and 
education. 




—When factories in some areas are unable to 
fill orders because they lack workers, while 
chronic unemployment endures in other 
areas. 

This year we must make a special effort to see 
that our human resources are not wasted. 

We must accelerate the growth of public and 
private training programs and make thmn avail- 
able to all. 

We must bring jobs to workers and workers to 
jobs. 

We must eliminate the discriniination which 
wastes our manpower resources. 

Owr goal is net fast a job far enevy worker. Ovar 
goal IS to place eve»'^: worker in a job where he 
utUices his fall producUve potential far his own 
and for society's benefit. 

To achieve this goal, I have outlined below a 
new program to make full use of all our human 
resources. 

Making the transition to an economy of sus- 
tained high employment is our immediate task. 
But we must not lose sight of the longer run. 

We take pride in the growth of our economy, in 
the achievements of our scientists and engineers, 
and in the ability of our dynamic private enter- 
prise economy to put new technology to practical 
use. But the requirements of new technology de- 
mand cont in u ing adjustm^its in our work force. 
To make those adjustments as smoothly as possi- 
ble, every worker needs a first-rate education and 
opportunities for continuing education and train- 
ing. 




A MANPOWCR PROGRAM FOR FULL 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 



Earlier Manpower Beports proceeded from a 
central concern with excessive unemployment: 6 
percent at the time of the first report, and still 
5 percent 2 years later. 
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Now, with unemployment below 4 percent and 
falling, the attention of the Congress and the Na- 
tion mu^ focus on the manpower prospects and 
problems which emerge as the products of un- 
precedented prosperity. 

An imemployment rate of 3.7 percent in Feb- 
ruary marks another milestone along the country’s 
course toward full realization of its economic 
potential. 

It was in November 1953 — more than 12 years 
ago — ^that the unemployment rate was last that 
low. A year ago it was still 5 percent. 

Attaining an unemplo 3 nnent rate of 3.7 percent 
is a triumph for our Nation’s economy. It is a 
tribute to the public and private policies that led 
to this achievement. 

Because it does reflect an economy operating 
doser to the full use of its manpower resources, 
our celebration must be tempered with caution. 
We must be alert to assure that the pace of our 
advance does not become too rapid, endangering 
the healthy stability and sound balance of our 
expansion. 

Yet to conclude that we must proceed cau- 
tiously does not mean that we should slam on 
the brakes or throw the economy into reverse. 

We expect our labor force to expand by 1.6 mil- 
lion workers this year. 

Thus, we must provide about 4,500 new jobs 
each day — 31,000 new jobs each week — 134,000 new 
jobseach month. 

Moreover, we cannot rest on past accomplish- 
ments when the unemployment rate for Negroes 
was still 7 percent in February.. It was down 
from 9.2 percent a year earlier, and from nearly 
13 percent in February 1961. But we cannot be 
satisfied when 1 out of every 14 Negro workers is 
without a job. 

Nor can we be satisfied with a reduction of the 
unemployment rate for teenagers from 15^ per- 
cent in February 1961 and 14^ percent a year ago 
to 10.9 percent last month. So high a rate for 
young workers still blocks far too many young 



men and women from beginning productive and 
rewarding careers. 

Our achievement is worthy of celebration, but 
our task remains unfinished. We can and will 
move with appropriate caution to sustain our eco- 
nomic advance into even higher levels of man- 
power achievement. 

The 3.7 percent rate is an average. It conceals 
the fact that some 3 million workers ^ill lack 
jobs. It also conceals the fact that there are now 
more jobs in some areas and occupations than there 
are people to fill them. 

— ^In the Great Lakes region, there is already 
a tight supply of both skilled and unskilled 
labor. 

— There are shortages of machinists for the 
metal working industry throughout the coun- 
try, and shortages of building trades crafts- 
men in many areas. 

— ^The new education programs could be 
stunted for a lack of teachers, and the Medi- 
care program thwarted for a lack of medical 
and nursing personnel. 

Ye\^ while these shortages exist : 

—There are poctets of chronic unemploy- 
ment in many cities, in Appalachia, in the 
Mississippi Delta, and in other regions of 
economic distress. 

— ^There are teenagers who need jobs to stay 
in school or to help support their families. 
They need to know that society has a place 
for them and a need for their services. 

— ^There are millions employed in occupations 
and skills that do not fully utilize their capa- 
bihties. 

There is no overall labor shortage. But the 
unemployed and underemployed are not fully 
matched with the jobs available. 

Specific shortages of labor can slow up the ex- 
pansion of the economy. They can put pressure 
on costs and prices. 



We are determined to do whatever is necessary 
to keep the economy expanding and avoid injla- 
tionary bottlenecks. 



PLANS TO HEAD OFF MANPOWER 
SHORTAGES 

The time to deal with manpower shortages is 
before they develop. 

Effective manpower policies can reduce unem- 
ployment and at the same time head off manpower 
shortages. 

I am therefore: 

1. Directing the Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics to include in the monthly employment re- 
ports, starting in March, the fullest possible in- 
formation on existing or threatening labor short- 
age situations. 

2. Establishing an office of Assistant Secretary 
of Labor for Manpower, to assist the Secretary of 
Ijabor in the discharge of his manpower respon- 
sibilities under existing l^slation and as Chair- 
man of the President’s Committee on Manpower. 

3. Instructing the Secretary of Labor to focus 
Manpower Development and Training Act pro- 
grams to meet prospective manpower shortage sit- 
uations, especially through on-the-job training. 

4. Bequesting the President’s Committee on 
Manpower to submit to me by July 1, 1966 a report 
on the recently announced coordination plan for 
all manpower activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

5. Asking the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Labor-Management Policy to make appropriate 
recommendations to me on the manpower situa- 
tion and related matters. 

6. Referring the Report of the National Com- 
mission on Technology, Automation, and Eco- 
nomic Progress to the President’s Manpower and 
Labor-Management Policy Committees for advice- 
regarding the Commission’s recommendations. 



At my request, the Secretary of Labor yesterday 
submitted to the Congress legislation to improve 
the administration of the Federal-State Employ- 
ment Service. This legislation emerged from the 
unanimous recommendations of a task force of 
distinguished businessmen, labor leaders, educa- 
tors, and other manpower specialists. 

I call at the same time on American management 
and American labor to take the affirmative action 
which is necessary to assure that inflation, result- 
ing from the underuse of America’s manpower 
potential, will not deprive us of the fruits of the 
most magnificent economic growth record in 
history. 



A CALL FOR BOLD NEW APPROACHES 

I am asking these agencies and groups to think 
boldly about new approaches. 

What can we do to move the unemployed and 
the underemployed from places where jobs are 
scarce to places where workers are scarce? How 
do we move the jobs to the unemployed? 

What can we do to encourage employers, who 
seek scarce skills, to redefine jobs in a way that 
employs more of the imskilled or semiskilled? 

How can we enhance the mobility of workers in 
construction an>l similar occupations where de- 
mand shifts sharply among localities? 

What can we do to mobilize the recently retired 
but still productive? 

What can we do to make fuller use of our trained 
womanpower? 

What can we do to break down artificial barriers 
against the entry of new workers into jobs that 
are hard to fill? 

What can we do to insure that training and ap- 
prenticeship programs are open to all alike and are 
sufficiently extensive to meet our needs for skilled 
workers? 

What can we do to help employers improve their 
own on-the-job training? 

What can we do to encourage the employment of 
the physically and psychologically handicapped? 




What can we do to facilitate the immigration 
of workers with scarce skills ? 

What more can we do to break down the bar- 
riers of discrimination that waste valuable man- 
power resources? 

i 

We already have many effective tools of an 
active manpower policy. In the year ahead we 
^ will expand and improve these programs. 

Our most important new tool was provided by 
the Manpower Development and Tra ining Act of 
1962, strengthened by the amendments of 1963 and 
1965. Our manpower training programs must 
re^mnd both to needs of people and the needs of 
the economy. 

Our experience under the act has proved that: 

— ^People can be helped through education and 
training. 

— ^The economy will benefit from the avail- 
ability of additional workers. 

Training will make useful and productive citi- 
zens of people previously considered beyond even 
the most elementary kinds of help. 

— ^Mentally retarded individuals are being 
hired in increasing numbers by both Govern- 
ment and private employers, after successful 
traming in various semiskilled, office, and 
service occupations. 

— ^Vocational rehabilitation and manpower 
development programs are being applied more 
extensively to inmates of correctional institu- 
tions. During their period of confinement, 
they can prepare for jobs when they are 
released. 

Federal manpower training programs are con- 
ducted in close cooperation with private industry. 
During the past year, we have significantly in- 
creased the number of on-the-job training pro- 
grams approved under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Twining Act. In occupations ranging 
from tool and die makers to nurse aides and ship- 
fitters, people are being trained on the job. The 
employment rate of over 85 percent testifies to the 
effectiveness of these programs. 



In the next 'fUccH year^ we will train and retrain 
250p00 persons under these MDTA programs. 

An expanding economy now presents both the 
opportunity and the necessity to upgrade the skills 
of the underemployed. This will meet the demand 
for workers. It will afford opportunity to people 
to move into higher skill and higher paying jobs — 
as high as their abilities permit. 

The second major tool of our manpower policy 
is the Federal-State Employment Service. It 
must assume even greater responsibility not (mly 
in placing people, but in providing proper job and 
training information, guidance, and counseling to 
all who need it. 

The administrative framework of the Service 
must be modernized. 

The quality of those who provide its day-to-day 
services must be improved. 

The methods of its operation need development 

More intensive resiiarch is needed to help guide 
our young people to occupations where they are 
most needed. 

Vigorous manpower training and a revitalized 
job placement service are essential for a high-em- 
ployment economy with price stability. 

We' will make the most of these tools in 1966. 



THE SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
DISADVANTAGED 

Certain groups in the Nation have not shared 
fully in the benefits of our unprecedented eco- 
nomic expansion. Much, remains to be done to 
achieve full opportunity for these groups. As we 
expand their opportunities, we expand our man- 
power resources. 

— ^Unskilled workers, with almost double the 
national rate of unemployment, lack the 
training to develop thei.r potential skills. 

— ^Nonwhite workers, who coiistitute 11 per- 
cent of our labor force, 20 percent of our un- 
employed, and nearly 25 percent of our 
long-term unemployed, suffer the double dis- 
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advantages of lower educational attainment 
and lingering discrimination. 

— ^Toung Americans, who will swell our work 
force for many years to come, still experi- 
ence triple the national unemployment rate. 

— Farmworkers, both operators and. hired 
workers, remain the victims of high unem- 
ployment and underemployment. 

— Workers in surplus labor areas, such as 
Appalachia, can benefit only from more 
vigorous economic development in their home 
areas or from migration to centers of em- 
ployment growth. 



No society can be truly great — ^and no economy 
can be truly prosperous — ^if high, long-duration 
unemployment for some exists side by side with 
low, short-term unemployment for others. 

Special programs, suited to special groups, are 
needed to achieve full employment with price 
stability. 

We must move again as we did last year to meet 
the impact of the more than 2 million young peo- 
ple — ^16 to 21 years of age — who will be looking for 
work next summer. 

As we continue toward the Great Society, we 
will also bring increased employment opportunities 
to many groups. 

— The rehabilitation and rebuilding of large 
blighted sections in our central cities will 
bring new vistas to those parts of America 
where opportunities are needed most. 

— The work of the Eural Community De- 
velopment Service will open up new oppor- 
tunities for rural peoplo, particularly in areas 
of greatest need. The new Community De- 
velopment Districts, when pending legisla- 
tion is passed, will bring greater planning 
resources to rural areas. The result will be 
higher levels of social and economic develop- 
ment. 



— Our efforts under the 1965 Public Works 
and Economic Development Act will be 
stepped up. 




—Joint Federal-State efforts under the Ap- 
palachian Hegional Commission are also be- 
ing increased. I have recommended quad- 
rupling the expenditures for special programs 
to reach the more than 17 million people re- 
siding in that area. Such an increase means 
increased resources for highway construction, 
development of natural resources, vocational 
education, and health activities. 

Our ecmomy cannot he fvlly successful^ or om 
society truly great^ uMie differences in economic ^ 

opportunity ‘persist. 

The programs and policies of this adnmrdstror- 
tim seeh to reduce omd -ultmiately to eliminate 
these differences. They are intolercMe in a free 
and democratic society. 



INVESTMENT IN HUMAN RESOURCES 

In a prosperous economy, the root of most prob- 
lems of imemployment and underemployment lies 
in deficiencies in education. 

We must repair these deficiencies where we can. 

We must prevent their recurrence in the next 
generation. 

Fewer young people now drop out of school. 
But the number is still too high. If current trends 
continue, there will be over 8 million school drop- 
outs between 1960 and 1970. The average Ameri- 
can worker already has more than a high school 
education. The dropout will be at an ever-increas- 
ing disadvantage. 

I am particularly concerned by the large num- 
bers of young men who fail the Armed Forces 
qualification tests and must be rejected for mili- 
tary service. One-seventh of the young men ex- 
amined cannot pass the equivalent of an elemen- 
tary school examination. 

Low educational attainment is a product, and 
in turn a producer, of poverty, unemployment, and 
discrimination. 

This administration is determined to bring in- 
creased education and training opportunities to 
all Americans in the coming year. We intend to : 
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- -Improve vocational rehabilitation training 
for over 200,000 mentally retarded, severely 
disabled, and handicapped individuals. 

— Train or retrain 250,000 persons under man- 
poT9 er development programs. 

—Ha 7e Community Action Programs in 900 
areas, urban and rural, throughout the 
United States. 
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— ^Fund preschool classes for more than 200,- 
000 children over the full academic year — and 
for another 500,000 youngsters during the 
sununer. Almost 150,000 teachers, teacher 
aides, and neighborhood helpers "will provide 
the needed service to these children. 



— Operate 124 Job Corps urban and rural 
training centers, able to enroll approximately 
45,000 men and women at any one time. 

— ^Provide 125,000 part-time jobs during the 
entire school year and another 165,000 sum- 
mer jobs in the Neighborhood Youth Corps to 
help poor young people stay in school. An- 
other 64,000 positions will be available for 
boys and girls out of school. 



— Offer services, under the Work-Experience 
Program, to over 100,000 public welfare re- 
cipients who support 300,000 dependents. 

— Give basic education to 75,000 adults under 
grants to States for improving adult literacy. 



— Conduct 350 different projects involving 
4,500 VISTA volunteers to provide educa- 
tional training and related services to the poor. 



These specific programs are in addition to the 
enormous expansion in aid to our elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher education systems. For next 
year, I have propofied a total Federal investment 
in education of $10.2 billion — ^more than double 
the $4.75 billion effort when I became President. 
This will move us forward toward our goal of pro- 
viding full education for every citizen to the limits 
of his capacity to absorb it. 

Teaching methods and materials, no matter how 
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excellent, are not enough. They must be kindled 
by ingenious, flexible, and responsive teachers and 
administrators. I have urged that Congress pro- 
vide the funds for a new Teachers Corps — ^to be 
made up initially of 3,700 men and women. Com- 
bined into teams of experienced and intern teach- 
ers, they will be sharing their skills and under- 
standing this fall with the poor children who need 
them most. 

I am also calling for increased activities which 
will provide this Nation with more high-quality 
teachers for the handicapped and to meet the im- 
pact of school desegregation. 

Manpower demands for professional personnel 
are also increasing in many other fields. New re- 
search and teaching activities must be oriented to 
meet those demands. Grants, loans, and other 
forms of aid are being made available to States, 
locahties, and educational institutions. They 
include : 

— significant increase in National Science 
Foundation support of basic research and sci- 
ence education, critically important for the 
advanced training of scientists and engineers. 

— ^University grants for research and training 
of advanced degree students in the space sci- 
ences through the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

— ^Help through the Health Professions Edu- 
cational Assistance Act and other legislation 
to increase, by 1975, the number of medical 
school graduates by 50 percent and the nmn- 
ber of dental school graduates by 100 percent 
over 1960. 

— Training peisonnel to deal with the critical 
problems of water pollution under the Water 
Pollution Control Administration. 

— ^Training programs for developing skills of 
persons who are needed in community devel- 
opment activities. 

— Continued assistance in the development of 
high-quality personnel for guidance and coun- 
seling—from elementary school to the univer- 
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sity — under provisions of the National De- 
fense Education Act. 

We must provide fvU and free access to a firsts 
rate ed/iwaiwn for oAl our youtK^ with Zaier oppor- 
tunities to develop their talents to the fullest meas- 
ure of their ability. 

The com/mitTnent of the administration is to ex- 
pand education and training opportwaities for 
every citieen. 



UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 
MINIMUM WAGE 

Sound fiscal and monetary policies, effective 
training programs, an efficient employment serv- 
ice, and expanding educational services can stead- 
ily provide new hope for the unemployed. 

Yet, even in a high-employment economy, the 
protection of unemployment compensation remains 
essential. The present period of prosperity is the 
appropriate time to modernize and strengthen our 
system of unemployment insurance. 

I have reconunended that legislation be enacted 
to improve our system’s financing and administra- 
tion, 

— to prevent abuses, 

— ^to provide more realistic benefits for more 

workers, for longer periods. 

Special protection is needed for those in our 
labor force who are still employed at substandard 
earnings. The minimum wage for American 
workers has been an essential part of national 
policy for almost 30 years. But both the level 
of the minimum and the number of workers cov- 
ered have recently fallen behind the pace set by 
the rest of the economy. 

I recommend that the minimum wage be in- 
creased and that the coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act be extended to additional workers. 

W e must provide all possible assistance to those 
who seek work^ and decent living cmditions for 
those who do work. 



The programs and policies of this administra- 
tion will he direct^ at these goals. 



OUR OPPORTUNITY FOR THE FUTURE 

This report has been of programs and policies, 
of l^slation and appropriations. These are the 
means by which manpower policy is carried out. 

The real basis of manpower policy is more 
fundamental. 

It is the very essence of a free and democratic 
Svxjiety. 

It is our shared belief in the dignity of every 
human being. 

This report has been of the gains of the past year. 

To mark these gains is only to take new measure 
of the future. We are a people who draw confi- 
dence from the certainty of change. We are rest- 
less unless ^ve can mold change to the highest 
human purpose. 

With all that we have accomplished so far, with 
all that we are doing now, it is time to ask again : 
What of the future ? 

The future can be and ought to be a time of 
opportunity. 

I see a future where the first two decades of peo- 
ple’s lives are spent growing up, physically and 
mentally fit — ^training for citizenship and effective 
participation in their country’s affairs — ^attaining 
the education for service, hr a craft, for a pro- 
fession — ^getting ready for their roles as workers, 
consumers, producers, and contributors to a free 
society. 

I see a future in which education and training 
will be a permanent bridge between learning, em- 
ployment, and human development. Even as we 
develop new uses of technology, we recognize that 
people grow stale unless there is a continuous re- 
newal of their knowledge, enrichment of their 
skills, and development of their talents. 

I see a future in which those seeking a station 
in life — whether it be the young dropout, the 
first offender, the older man with an outdated 




skill, the military rejectee — ^will ha,ve an oppor- 
tunity to fulfill their hopes and expectations. 

A manpower policy must be based on belief in 
the value of the individual and in the promise of 
welcome change. 



A manpower policy should lead us to a society 
in which every person has full opportunity to 
develop his — or her — earning powers, where no 
willing worker lacks a job, and where no useful 
talent lacks an opportunity. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This is the fourth annual report by the De- 
partment of Labor on manpower requirements, 
resources, utilization, and traming in the United 
States. 

The report proceeds from unqualified commit- 
ment to the view that full employment oppor- 
tunity is a proper, practicable, and first-priority 
national objective. This view recognizes employ- 
ment and unemployment as not only economic but 
essentially human conditions. It counts under- 
employment as serious a matter — or almost as seri- 
ous — as unemployment. It brings into question 
the definition of ^‘employment” as the filling of 
whatever jobs the economic system wants filled, 
and inquires as well into the extent of use of indi- 
vidual human potentials. 

In this context, the overall average unemploy- 
ment figures— -which show a remarkable 5-year 
reduction from about 7 percent in early 1961 to 
about 4 percent now— must be looked at coldly for 
thmr concealment of some less attractive facts: 

• There are still 17 major areas in the 
continental United States in which un- 
employment is above 3 percent. 

• There are still more than 650,000 
people — one-fifth of the unemployed — 
who have been out of work for 16 weeks 
or longer. 

• There are still 1% million “employed” 
who want to work full time but have 
only part-time work. 

• One out of every eight teenagers who 
are looking for work (half of them only 
for part-time work) cannot find it. 



• Negroes still constitute one-fifth of the 
unemployed — double their share of the 
labor force. There are 200,000 unem- 
ployed Negro teenagers highly concen- 
trated in poor neighborhoods. 

• Over 3 million household heads are 
working full time but still living in 
poverty. 

Substantial explanation of the employment suc- 
cesses of the past 5 years, as well as much of the 
promise for the future, lies both in fiscal and mone- 
tary policies which affect employment through 
their impact on the economy, and in manpower 
development (or human resources development) 
programs. 

Five years ago (when the jobless rate was at 
almost 7 percent) or even 2 years ago (when it was 
still at Sy 2 percent) , the national purpose was nec- 
essarily and properly concentrated on strengthen- 
ing and invigorating the economy so that it would 
produce the large number of additional jobs which 
were needed. Though there were then as now 
particular concentrations of unemployment, there 
was at the same time so general a job Portage that 
it had to be met on the broadest possible basis. 

Decisions of historic proportions were accord- 
ingly reached to make the economy a better servant 
of human purpose through the adoption of appro- 
priate fiscal and monetary policies. The great 
increase in employment and reduction in overall 
unemployment during 1965 discussed later in this 
report is only the most recent index of the effec- 
tiveness of those decisions. They benefited in 
special measure, furthermore, those groups (un- 
skiUed workers, younger workers, and nonwhite 



workers) who had been bearing the heaviest 
burden of unemployment. 

Simultaneously with these economic and fiscal 
measures, a series of revolutionary manpower pm- 
grams was undertaken to upgrade workers’ glnllg 
and improve the matching of workers to jobs. 
These programs were made possible by enactment 
of the Area Redevelopment Act of 1961, the 
Manpower Developnti at and Training Act of 
1962 and its subsequent amendments, the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963, the Education Acts 
of 1964 and 1965, the Executive orders assuring 
equal employment opportunity and title VII of 
the Civil Eights Act of 1964, and the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964. 

These innovai/ions reflected a recognition that 
large numbers of persons would benefit from en- 
lightened fiscal pohoy only as they were freed from 
the effects of unenlightened racial prejudice, lack 
of education and training, and the more dynamic 
nature of industry than of people. The concept of 
an active manpower policy, geared to the individ- 
ual and the locality, was recognized as a necessary 
component of overall national economic policy. 
It has become steadily clearer that economic 
growth and stability require increasing the em- 
ployability of workers and reducing to a minimiim 
the human dislocations of a changing economy. 

In meeting the unemployment problems which 
remain, enlightened fiscal and monetary policies, 
on the one hand, and manpower, education, anti- 
poverty, and civil rights programs, on the other, 
will be of coordinate importance. Continued ex- 
pansion of the economy will be essential if use is 
to be made of the expanding work force. But 
there is little prospect of much further reduction 
in unemployment without serious inflationary 
consequ^ces, except as efforts are directed spe- 
cifically to the persistent concentrations of un- 
employment and unpreparedness. The man- 
power and related programs take on a new sig- 
nificance as the prospect of manpower shortages 
in certain areas and occupations develops. 

Manpower policy, it is now evident, is as im- 
portant in periods of high employment as when 
jobs are hard to find. It is an adjustable instni- 
ment which must be directed continually toward 
the changing manpower problems that attend 
changing economic conditions. In the present 
period of rising employment and tightening job 
markets, measures to improve manpower develop- 
ment and utilization become steadily more impor- 



tant in easing and preventing labor shortages, 
with their consequent production bottlenecks and 
inflationary pressures. 

Several dimensions of program need thus con- 
front us. To solve the interlocking problems of 
poverty, ignorance, unemployment, and imder- 
employment will require not only measures to 
assure continued rapid economic growth but also 
efforts to strengthen education from the preschool 
to the postgraduate level. The most urgent task is 
to redress the flagrant deficiencies in educational 
opportunities for children in city slums and im- 
poverished rural areas — drawing upon the added 
financial resources and program innovations made 
possible by recent legislation. 

With rising educational requirements for em- 
ployment a touchstone of the present-day job 
market, another need is for widely available foee 
public education for 2 years beyond high school. 
There is increasing reason to believe that the first 
20 years of most American boys’ and girls’ lives 
ought to go into education or training of one kind 
or another — ^perhaps into a combination of edu- 
cation and work in a good many cases, but witii 
fflnphasis on preparation. 

The needs of prosperity’s unemployed- the 
young, non^^ite, and otherwise disadvantaged — 
demand more immediate remedies. And so does 
the Nation’s need for trained workers in many 
occupations with a growing scarcity of qualified 
personnel. Training programs for jobless work- 
ers conducted. under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act should and will be reoriented 
to serve both these objectives, as outlined below. 
Employers can make a great contribution by 
enlarging their on-the-job training programs 
and opening these to all potentially qualified 
workers — without discrimination, artificial educa- 
tional requirements, or other barriers to employ- 
ment of the disadvantaged. 

The War on Poverty has also provided a new 
arsenal of work-training and work-experience pro- 
grams which need progressive strengthening. 
The first year’s experience under the programs has 
made two things clear. With training, counsel- 
ing, and other services appropriate to their par- 
ticular needs, even greatly disadvantaged youth 
and adults can be helped to qualify for and obtain 
productive jobs. But substantial as are the pres- 
ent programs, they still fall short of meeting the 
t( ' al T jed of the groups they aim to serve. This 
I not only of the War on Povei . ' programs 
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but also of those long established for disabled 
veterans, other handicapped people, American 
Indians, and prisoners and parolees — ^groups 
whose urgent need for training and other aid in 
qualifying for and finding jobs must never be 
lost sight of. 

The disadvantaged are not one group but 
many — each with particular problems demanding 
particular remedies. And some groups have job 
market handicaps hardly touched as yet by public 
or private programs. Older workers, for example, 
have urgent need for action to end the discrimina- 
tion they encounter in tr 3 ong to find jobs and for 
expanded opportunities for work and training.^ 

In several areas of manpower policy and pro- 
gram, innovative action was recently l^gun or is 
recommended to meet compelling needs. These 
new dimensions of program action warrant a little 
more discussion. 



STRENGTHENING OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 

The Federal-State employment service grstem 
has a central and critical role in implementing the 
country’s manpower policies, and has been called 
on to undertake large new responsibilities in con- 
nection with the manpower programs of the past 
several years. To carry out its enlarged respon- 
sibilities ef • '^ely, a strengthened Employment 
Service is n ed, separated physically and struc- 
turally from the unemployment compensation 
system and under a new legislative mandate. 

The findings of a Task Force of distinguished 
representatives of business, labor and the public 
appointed by the Secretary of Labor in September 
1965 give strong support for this conclusion. As 
the Task Force recommended, the Employment 
Service must be open to all in need of manpower 
services but must also make particular efforts to 
reach those requiring specialized services to im- 
prove their employability. It must fulfill its poten- 
tial as a coordinator of counseling and placement 
activities in the various Government training and 
work-training programs. It must develop better 

^ See The Older American Worker-Age Diecrimination in Em- 
ployment (Wathington: U.S. Department of Labor, 1905). The 
key findings and recommendations of this report are discussed 
in the chapter on Unused Manpower Resources and Their 
Darelopment. 



job market information and organize more rapid 
and efficient interarea and interstate clearance of 
job offers and work availability, perhaps through a 
computerized system. It must improve the stand- 
ards for its personnel and promote training for 
them, so that testing, counseling, and placement of 
workers, especially the disadvantaged, can be 
carried out with maximum efficiency. It must also 
strive constantly to be an effective instrument of 
manpower policy, with regard for both local needs 
and national objectives. In short, the Employ- 
ment Service must become a comprehensive 
manpower agency, serving both workers and em- 
ployers at a higher level of efficiency. 

Improvements in these directions which are pos- 
sible under existing legislation will be initiated 
promptly, to the maximum extent permitted by 
budgetary limitations. Other recommended im- 
provements must await legislative authorization 
by the Congress. 

REORIENTATION OF MDTA TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

The training programs conducted under the 
Manpower Development and Training Act have al- 
ways had two objectives — ^to enable workers to 
qualify for current job opportunities and, in so 
doing, to help meet the economy’s need for trained 
workers. But the present paradoxical manpower 
situation — characterized by emerging skill short- 
ages when there are still large numbers of dis- 
advantaged workers or potential workers unrble 
to meet job requirements — ^has dictated a shai pen- 
ing of this dual focus. 

Accordingly, MDTA programs will now be 
divided between training for labor-shortage occu- 
pations and training tailored to the needs of the 
disadvantaged. In fiscal year 1967, a fourth of the 
trainees will be disadvantaged young people, and 
another two-fifths, disadvantaged adults; the re- 
maining 35 percent will be selected for their ability 
to learn skills in short supply. For the disadvan- 
taged, the approach will be to explore the interests 
and aptitudes of each trainee and to provide basic 
education, training, and supporting services on an 
individualized basis — ^so as to give each individual 
maximum help in overcoming his handicaps and 
becoming a productive member of the work force. 

Sharply increased on-the-job training will be 
another feature of the MDTA program this year 
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and next. This type of training has proved both 
effective and economical, and it is a potent means 
of job development for disadvantaged workers. 
Half of all MDTA training will therefore be of 
this character in fiscal 1967, a much higher pro- 
portion than ever before. 



PROGRAMS TO MEET SKILL SHORTAGES 

As the economy moves toward full employment, 
the skill shortages now emerging can be expected 
to intensify. The Department of Xabor ha-g ac- 
cordingly taken steps to anticipate the problems 
which will be created and to meet them as fully 
as possible. 

Through an interagency committee organized by 
the Department, continuing surveys will be made 
of developing manpower-shortage situations. A 
series of conferences will be held also, under the 
auspices of this conunittee, with employers and 
employee representatives from industries facing 
labor shortages. The purpose of these conferences 
is to gather information on the extent of the short- 
ages, the occupations and areas involved, and what 
industry is doing and Government agencies can 
and should do to increase training, improve man- 
power utilization, and otherwise aid in 
manpower requirmnents. 

A variety of approaches can be taken to relieve 
potential shortages. One is better organization 
of the job market, to keep to a minimum the job 
openings that remain vacant while workers with 
the needed skills are unemployed elsewhere in the 
country or, more briefly, even in the same local 
area. The Federal-State employment service 
^stem the one nationwide mechanism for match- 
ing workers and jobs — ^holds the key to a. .more 
effective job market. With the recommended 
strengthenmg of its structure mid operations, the 
Employment Service can be a powerful means of 
meeting manpower demands. 

At the same time, worker mobility must be en- 
couraged and assisted. Mobility demonstration 
projects now being conducted under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act are exploring the 
manifold problems that restrict mobility—that 
may prevent unemployed workers from moving 
where their skills are needed-^and the ways in 
which these problems can be overcome. Still in 
too early a stage to pennit definitive conclusions, 
these projects should point the way to program 



action that will aid in achieving a more flexible 
work force, better attuned to shifting job market 
requirements. 

Another essential approach is to break down bias 
against hiring particular groups — older people, 
women, people of limited education, and ndembers 
of minority groups — ^who may have needed skills. 
Still another approach, in which it is hoped the 
labor-shortage conferences may furnish leader- 
ship, is rationalizing and redesigning jobs so that 
some of the functions can be performed by less 
skilled workers. Finalfy, there is need, as already 
suggested, for great expansion of training through 
bouh Government and private pn^rams, with, 
stress on the upgrading of workers in less skilled 
jobs. By this means, the demand for more skilled 
and specialized workers can be met quickly and 
entry jobs opened for jobless youth. 

TJndergirding these various approaches and pro- 
grams must be the recognition that sound and 
imaginative manpower programs require equally 
sound and creative concepts of labor standards, 
to assure workers and trainees the necessary pro- 
tection against low wages, injury, and substandard 
working conditions. 

HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 



launched by the Department of Labor in late 1965, 
with the cooperation of the Departm^t of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity — ^is the converse and comple- 
ment to labor-shortage programs. It starts with 
the workers who need jobs rather than the jobs 
that need workers. 

Human Resources Development is to be a com- 
mumty-based program which will identify and aid 
those individuals who have the most difficult 
problems of employability. The program will 
strive to reach jobless and disadvantaged workers 
and potential workers in localities of heavy unem- 
ployment, to find out about their particular prob- 
lems and abilities, and to develop training projects 
and other services which will help them qualify 
for, obtain, and hold jobs. 

The first experimental project b^an in three 
Chicago slum areas late in 1965. Others are 
already being initiated.. Short as this expeiimce 
is, it has already emphasized how much more needs 
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to be done if hard>to-employ individuals are to be 
brought into the mainstream of economic life. 

A Selected Cities Task Force has also been set 
up by the Department of Labor to mobilize and 
coordinate training, counseling, placement, and 
other manpower services to disadvantaged youth 
and adults in major cities. Diversity of ^wo 
kinds — in the needs of the individuals served and 
the multiplicity of agencies and programs iuTolved 
in providing services — ^makes the need for coor- 
dination acute. Accordingly, members of the La- 
bor Department Task Force have been assigned as 
“city coordinators” in 21 cities, and hopeful prog- 
ress has been made in providing needed services in 
an efficient and coordinated manner. 

The need for coordination transcends this pro- 
gram, however. And it is being actively sought 
among the concerned Federal programs, between 
levels of government, and above all within com- 
munities — ^for example, through Conununity Ac- 
tion Projects and other sectors of the War on 
Poverty. The aim must be to insure that all avail- 
able resources, both private and governmental, are 
brought to bear effectively on the education and 
training, health and subsistence needs of under- 
privileged youth and adults and on ways of ab- 
sorbing them into employment 

FARM MANPOWER PROBLEMS 

Agricultural manpower problems require two 
basic approaches addressed, on the one hand, to 
the hir-reaching adjustments hirm people have to 
make because of the long-term drop in farm man- 
power requirements and the trend toward larger 
and fewer farms and, on the other, to the low 
wages, irregular work, and substandard working 
and hving conditions which have been the lot of 
most hired farmworkers. A modicum of progress 
was made in both these directions during 1965. 

For farm youth, the new educational legisLlion 
brought the beginning of sorely needed improve- 
ments in rural schools and of opportunities for 
vocational training in nonfarm occupations. The 
War oh Poverty provides several varieties of aid 
to poor farmers, migratory and other hired farm- 
workers, and their families— guaranteed loans, 
literacy programs, day care for children, asastance 
in improving housing conditions, and opportunities 
for work training and work experience. In addi- 
tion, MDTA training progran»s have prepared a 



moderate number of rural people for nonfarm oc- 
cupations and a few for skilled laiinvi-'ork. 

Continued progress is needed in all these fields. 
But a much broader effort aimed at economic and 
job development in rural communities wiU be re- 
quired to mitigate rural poverty and reduce under- 
employment among those who remain on small 
farms. The Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act of 1965 will make possible a great 
expansion of community development activities, 
building on the beginnings made under the Area 
Bedevelopment Act. And the Community De- 
velopment Districts proposed by the President can 
be a most important segment of this effort — ^with 
potential for increasing the contribution of rural 
city areas to the national economy and raising 
rural workers’ earnings and level of hving. 

For hired farmworkers, dramatic progress 
was made during 1965 in improving job oppor- 
tunities, wages, and working conditions, as employ- 
ment of foreign workers on U.S. farms was 
sharply curtailed. The reduction in admissions 
of foreign farmworkers -to the country resulted 
from the termination of Public Law 78, the 82d 
Congress, at the end of 1964 and from strict regula- 
tions aimed at protecting the wage levels and em- 
ployment opportunities of American £trmworkers 
which were issued by the Secretary of Labor under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. Following 
intensified recruitment of domestic Armbands, 
improvements in their wages and working condi- 
tions, and also increased mechanization of some 
farm tasks formerly handled to a large extent by 
foreign labpr, these workers were eliminated from 
most areas and crops. The problems tlmt ac- 
companied this transition were limited in scope 
and less severe than anticipated. 

There is still great need, however, for labor 
standards aud social insurance protection for hired 
farmworkers, as nearly comparable to the legida- 
tive protections covering most non&rm workers as 
the special conditions of the agricultural job mar- 
ket permit. Consideration should be given espe- 
cially to the possibility of extending coverage to 
farmworkers under minimum wage, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and workmen’s compensation laws 
and under laws protecting workers’ rights to join 
unions and bargain collectively. 

New approaches to structuring and rationaliz- 
ing the job market for hired farmworkers should 
also be explored, with the aim of providing them 



more regular work and building a skilled and de- 
pendable work force for American farmers. 

MINIMUM-WAGE STANDARDS 

The minimum-wage protections of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act (FLSA) extend today to 
about three-fifths o5 the country’s private non- 
supervisory workers — ^some 30 million out of 47 
million. This is a smaller proportion than when 
the act became effective in 1938, despite an exten- 
sion in the coverage of the act in 1961. The ex- 
planation lies in the rapid growth in employment 
in service industries, where very few workers are 
covered, and in retail trade, where coverage is 
limited also. 

These coverage limitations in generally low- 
wage industries and the complete exclusion of ag- 
ricultural workers from the act’s minimum-wage 
provisions are among the reasons why millions of 
Americans work all year without earning enough 
to lift themselves and their families above the 
poverty line. Half of all women workers and more 
than half of all nonwhite workers are in jobs not 
covered by the act — ^which often pay wages below, 
and sometimes far below, its $1.25 hourly mini- 
mum. While State minimum- wage laws fill some 
of the gaps, m<»t workers not covered by the Fed- 
eral law are outside the coverage of State laws 
also. 

Li a prosperous country dedicated to the eradi- 
cation of poverty, an extension of Federal mini- 
mum-wage protection to these low-wage workers 
is clearly calle.d for. Past experience shows that 
minimum-wage legislation can be extended with- 
out inflationaiy consequences or adverse effects on 
employment, profits, or economic growth. It has 
proved an effective tool in helping chose workers 
least able to bargain successfully for themselves 
to catch up with the general advance in wages. 
The Administration has accordingly recom- 
mended that the coverage of the FL-SA minimum- 
wage proviaons be extended to abont 5 million 
additional workers in retail trade, hotels, restau- 
rants, laundries, hospitals, nursing homes, and 
various other industries.* 

*Por further information on the scope of this proposed exten- 
sion !n coTemge, see Minimum Wage and Maximum- Hours 
Standards under the Pair Loior Standards Aet^ Evaluation 
and Appraisal (Washington : U.S. Department of Labor, Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, .January 1966). 
pp. 



Eliminating substandard wages in these indus- 
tries by including them xmder the Fair Labor 
Standards Act can also help to solve an extremely 
complex and difficult manpower problem. There 
is increasing evidence that some (iisadvantaged 
workers are unwilling to accept available un- 
skilled, low-paid work because they know they 
would have been equipped for something better if 
they had had a fair chance earlier. Substantial 
progress toward solving this problem will require 
special training, remedial education, job develop- 
ment, and other individualized help for the work- 
ers involved. But the elimination of substandard 
wages from large sectors of employment is essen- 
tial also to afford all workers a due share of eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 

AlS growing prosperity opmis job opportunities 
and as discrimination diminishes. Jack of educa- 
tion and training becomes an increasing! j apparent 
problem for Negro workers. Progress in these 
areas, as well as in the ending of discrimination, 
must be accelerated if the great differential which 
still exists between Negroes and whites in rates of 
unemployment, occupational levels, and earnings 
is to be significantly reduced. The strengthening 
of education made possible by recent l^slation 
and the training and work-training programs pro- 
vided under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act and the Economic Opportunity Act 
have major roles to play in what should be a great 
nationwide effort. 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion, appointed after title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act became effective in July 1965, has mov^ to 
eliminate discriminatory practices by employers, 
unions, and employment offices, relying as much as 
possible on voluntary cooperation and conciliation. 
After March 1966, the Commission will require all 
covered employers to file a detailed compliance 
report. 

More than 3,000 complaints had been filed by 
the end of 1965, most of them involving discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race or color. In 30 percent of 
these cases, the Conunission found that it had no 
jurisdiction. Investigations had been completed 
in over 300 cases, and 54 had been settled through 
the process of conciliation. These actions have im- 
plications extending far beyond the individuals 
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filing the complaints ; they can mean the achieve- 
ment of fair employment practices in an entire or- 
ganization. 

Nondiscrimination by Government contractors 
and subcontractors and in federally assisted con- 
struction has long been required, to foster equal 
employment opportunity. But affirmative action 
to insure that applicants are employed without re- 
gard to race, creed, color, or national origin is also 
needed. In accordance with a new Executive order 
of the President, an Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance has been set up in the Department of 
Labor to carry out this responsibifi^y and to insure 
a consistent compliance policy throughout the 
Government. New approaches, including em- 
phasis on the pre-award review of contractors’ 
willingness and ability to comply, are being 
utilized. Appropriate sanctions will be involved 
when necessary. Contracting agencies have the 
primary responsibility to enforce the equal employ- 
ment opportunity requirements of their contracts, 
with the Office of Contract Compliance assisting 
as needed. 

But despite signal advances, it is clear that much 
further process will be required to make equality 
in employment a reality for all N^o workers. 
The national failure to make full use of their abili- 
ties is the more tragic and ironic because of the 
emerging labor scarcities. In our democracy, we 
can ajfford to aim at no lesser goal than to insure 
that every citizen has opportunity to develop his 
abDities fully and to use them :Mly in his own 
and the Nation’s interest. 



MANPOWER RESEARCH 

To guide and undergird effective action to solve 
the Nation’s major manpower problems, a 
strengthened program of factfinding and man- 
power intelligence will be required. In pursuit of 
these objectives, the Department of Labor is con- 
centrating its manpower research activities in 
three action-oriented directions : Improvement of 
operational programs, development of new per- 
spectives and approaches, and early warning on 
emerging problems. In addition, to further the 



translation of manpower intelligence into policy 
and action, the Department’s basic research efforts 
have been joined with the experimental and demon- 
stration program conducted imder the Manpower 
Development and Training Act. 

Two examples of recent research efforts which 
have generated innovative action are a study of 
the occupational training needs of young prison in- 
mates and a study of jobseeking behavior of blue- 
collar workers. The Secretary of Labor has, as a 
result of the prison inmate study, called for a 
comprehensive program of vocational guidance, 
remedial education, skill training, and job referral 
for prison inmates who would benefit from such 
help. Many of the recommendations which flowed 
from the study of blue-collar workers are being 
incorporated experimentally in the operations of 
the Employment Service. 

As the Department’s research activities have 
expanded, it has become apparent that there is 
growing need for more practitioners and research 
specialists in the manpower field. To develop the 
needed personnel, the Department recently origi- 
nated three programs designed to encourage pro- 
fessional training in this field. Grants are being 
made available for (1) the support of doctoral 
candidates writing their dissertations on subjects 
related to manpower problems; (2) the develop- 
ment of new and imaginative research designs and 
ideas by established scholars in the social behav- 
ioral sciences; and (3) continuing manpower re- 
search programs and research training activities 
at colleges and universities. 

With the recent upswing in economic activity 
and employment, new problems of manpower 
development, utilization, and allocation have 
emerged. And the special problems of the hard- 
to-employ have, if anything, come into sharper 
relief. Knowledge and insights far beyond those 
yet provided by manpower research are required 
for effective action to deal with these urgent and 
complex problems. There is need, therefore, for 
greater effort by both government and private re- 
search organizations to develop more basic infor- 
mation, to sharpen tools of analysis, and to assure 
more effective application of research results in 
planning and implementing manpower policies 
and programs. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT 
DEVELOPMENTS 



Recent Employment and Unemployment Trends 



Nineteen sixty-five was a year of outstanding 
perfonn«nce by the United States economy. The 
Nation’s production of goods and services as meas- 
ured by the real gross national product increased 
by 5% percent — a rate nearly half again greater 
than the average of the past two decades. Total 
employment rose by a near record 1.8 million over 
the year, outstripping the 1.4 million growth in 
the labor force. (See table 1.) The expansion of 
the economy, largely attributable to the timely 
application of general economic policies, and the 
specific impact of manpower and antipoverty pro- 
grams, contributed to reducing unemployment to 



4^ percent for 1965 as a whole, the lowest annual 
rate since 1957. 

Significantly, brisk growth in employment and 
output, and improvement in unemployment, con- 
tinued throughout 1965 and into 1966, marking 
the beginning of a record-breaking 6th consecutive 
year of growth from the recession low point of 
1961. (See chart 1.) By January 1966 the un- 
employment rate had been reduced to 4.0 percent — 
about equal to the lowest level since World War II, 
with the exception of the Korean war period— and, 
moreover, the economy clearly was still expanding 
rapidly. 



Table 1. Labor Force, Employment, and Unemployment, 1964—65 



[Persons 14 years of age and over ; numbers In thousands] 



Employment status 


1964 


1965 


Change, 1964-65 




Number 


Percent 


Total Isbor force - 


76, 971 

74,233 
70, 357 
4,761 
65, 596 
3, 876 
5.2 


78,357 


1, 386 


1.8 


Civilian labor force. 


75,635 


1,402 


1.9 


Emolo vineD t - 


72, 179 


1, 822 


2.6 


Agriculture - - 


4,585 


-176 


-3.7 


N^onagricultural industries - 


67, 594 


1,998 


3.0 


Unemolovinent 


3,456 


-420 


-10.8 


TTnAmnlfwmAnf. TA.f.A 


4.6 













Non; Detsil msy not add to totals due to rotmdlng. 
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Unemployment rate approached 4 percent at end of 1965... 
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Fully as important as the size of the employ- 
ment increase in 1965 ivas its industrial and oc- 
cupational pattern. In the private sector of the 
economy generally and in the goods-producing 
and related industries particularly, the expansion 
of employment was outstanding. Manufacturing 
jobs exceeded World War II levels for the 
first time, with all hard goods industries and most 
soft goods industries registering employment ad- 
vances. These job gains brought a substantial im- 
provement in ^he employment situation of a num- 
ber of disadvantaged groups, including Negroes 
and less skilled workers generally. The gains 



were also spread widely throughout the United 
States. 

The sharpest acceleration in job growth in 1965 
occurred among blue-collar workers— especially at 
the least skilled level — and among teenagers and 
nonwhites, all groups which have faced serious em- 
ployment difliculties for at least f>, decade. Par- 
ticularly impressive was the ^'r^rption into 
employment of a record 850,000 ■ jng adult work- 
ers 18 to 24 years of age, more than double their 
annual increase in the previ • is 4 years. 

All of the additional employment in 1965 repre- 
sented full-time jobs, the source too of most of the 
1964 pickup. The number of nonfarm workers on 
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part time for economic reasons continued to de- 
cline and reached the lowest level on record since 
annual information became available in 1956. 

The strong demand for additional manpower 
was also reflected in the substantial lengthening of 
the factory workweek, which rose four-tenths of 
an hour, or nearly 1 percent, in 1965 to 41.1 
hours — the highest levd since the end of the 
Second World War. Overtime hours among fac- 
tory production workers also reached the high- 
est level in the 10 years that these data have been 
collected, averaging 3.9 hours in durable goods in- 
dustries and 3.1 in nondurable goods industries in 
1965. 

Very sizable inroads were naode into long-term 
unemployment, which had been relatively intract- 
able during earlier, but shorter, upturns in the 
business cycle. The number of workers unem- 
ployed 15 weeks or longer dropped by 200,000 in 
1965, nearly twice the previous year’s reduction. 
Much of the improvement was among persons 
who had been out of work 6 months or longer — 
their number fell by 130,000. The improve- 
ment was particularly marked among two of 
the groups especially vulnerable to long-term un- 
employment— the unskilled and older men. 

These significant advances, however, leave un- 
solved many serious manpower problems. The 
4-percent overall average unemployment rate in 
December reflected much higher rates for teen- 
agers (13 percent) and nonwhite workers (7i/^ 
percent overall and more than 25 percent for 
teenagers). One out of eight of the Nation’s 
major labor areas still had imemployment averag- 
ing over 6 percent, most of them still strug- 
gling with the problems of chronic high unemploy- 
ment after years of industrial dislocation. Of the 
Nation’s imemployed, 1 of 5 had been jobless for 
15 weeks' or longer; of those employed, many 
worked at jobs that did not yield income adequate 
for a decent living. 

At the other end of the spectrum, the yearend 
unemployment rate for the most sidlled and ex- 
perienced workers was very low — ^2.3 percent for 
men 25 years of age and over. There was evidence 
too that potentially serious manpower shortages 
might develop in some local areas and occupations. 
The demands on material and manpower resources 
for Vietnam were beginning to add to the problems 
of mamtaining stability of prices and costs while 
continuing to expand toward full employment. 

Of basic significance, however, is the fact that 



after an unprecedentedly long and accelerating ex- 
pansion, the economy entered 1966 with remark- 
ably few new distortions in economic structure, and 
with some old ones reduced. An imaginative and 
socially oriented blending of fiscal and manpower 
policies had permitted a free economy to achieve a 
4-percent unemplojunent rate without the imbal- 
ances which would undermine its continuation. 

The economy has now entered a relatively un- 
fiimiliar environment as it approaches full employ- 
ment. Public policies as well as private imagina- 
tion and initiative will receive a stiff test as we 
attempt to avoid inflation, to avoid imbalances of 
a kind that would lead to recession later, and 
to upgrade workers to qualify for available jobs. 
The record of 1965 demonstrated that expansion 
in the economy could be maintained without the 
excesses that bring recession. The objective now is 
to demonstrate that every member of society can 
benefit fairly from continued expansion — that 
sufficient workers with adequate skills can be made 
available to fill the jobs needed to meet the Nation’s 
domestic and international responsibilities, and 
that sufficient jobs will be available for those seek- 
ing them. 

PERSPECTIVE ON RECENT GROWTH 

The employment benefits of our current pros- 
perity are in large part traceable to the duration 
and total growth of the economic expansion. 
The vigor, i.e., the average rate of growth, of the 
current economic upswing as a whole has not been 
exceptional when compared with the other post- 
war expansions. The characteristic that sets the 
current expansion apart from the others is not its 
rate of growth, but its longevity. As chart 2 
shows (see top panel), the current upswing is 
already far longer than those of 1958-60 and 1954r- 
57, and now — ^in the first quarter of 1966 — ^is 1 
full year longer than the 16-quarter advance scored 
during the Korean war period. In fact, in dura- 
tion and total growth, the current expansion is 
already the outstanding peacetime performance of 
the U.S. economy in over half a century of record 
keeping. 

The gross national product was at an annual 
rate of $697 billion at the end of 1965, a gain of 
nearly $195 billion, or close to two-fifths, since the 
recession low point in early 1961. With only 
modest price rises, this represents a real gain in 
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1/ From cyclical Ur-wK to peak for expansions 
prior to 1961 , The quarterly toes are respectively: 
nr 1949-H 1953;n 1954-m 1957; and 1 1958-1 1960. 
Current expansion measured from 1 1961 through 12 1965, 
the latest quarter for which data are available. 
y Compounded quarterly and expressed as annual rates. 




Source: U.S.Department of Labor and U.S. Department 
of Commerce. 












the total volume of output of 30 percent The 
current advance in total volume of output is al- 
ready much more than double tJie gains scored 
in each of the two mild upswings of the middle and 
late 1960’s. 

These 5 years of sustained and pervasive eco- 
nomic rise have had a profound cumulative impact 
on the employment picture. Employment rose 
from about 66% million in early 1961 to a new 
peak of almost 73 million at the close of 1965. 
Even though the civilian labor force increased by 
4%5 million over the same period, or by nearly a 
million a year on the average, the rapid growth in 
jobs brought unemployment down by a third. ( See 
table 2.) 

Another distinguishing feature of the current 
expansion is the acceleration that has occurred in 
the rate of gain in both employment and output as 
the expansion has continued. (See chart 3.) The 
employment gain was much greater in 19^ than 
in 1963 and still greater in 1965 than in 1964. The 
1965 rate of employment expansion, at more tb au 
^ 2 . percent, was the largest since 1956. 

Thus we have broken with tiie pattern that had 
seemed to become endemic in the 1950’s, of ex- 
pansions stopping well short of full recovery and 
at progressively higher unemployment rates. 



KEY ROLE OF GOVERNMENT POLICY 

The sustained expansion and the large gains in 
output and employment that accompanied it have 
not been a matter of happenstance ; they reflect the 
aggressive application by the Federal Government 
of policies aimed at sustaining growth and achiev- 
ing full utilization of the Nation’s manpower re- 
sources and productive capacity. Many of the 
Government’s wide range of fiscal, monetary, and 
manpower policies have broken new ground 
through the studied anticipation of impending 
problems and a purposeful, and integrated im, 
plementation of programs to prevent them. 

The Federal Government early in 1961 under- 
took a number of interrelated actions designed to 
bolster income, which helped to reverse the reces- 
sion that had l^gun in early 1960, and stalled the 
economy on the road to expansion : Unemployment 
insurance benefits were temporarily extended be- 
yond their usual duration; Social Security bene- 
fits were liberalized ; other transfer payments were 
accelemted; and Federal purchasing and procure- 
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Table 2. Recovery and Expansion, First Quarter 1961 to Fourth Quabier 1965 



ISeuoually adjusted atiarterly arerages] 



Item 

— I ■ , 


I, 1961 


IV, 1965 ‘ 


Absolute 

change 


Percent change 


Total 


Annual 
average * 


Gross national product (billions) : 












Current dollars _ 


503.6 


697.2 


193.6 


38.4 


6.9 


1958 dollars 


482.7 


624.4 


141.7 


29.4 


5.4 


Total civilian labor force (thousands) 


71, 653 


76, 175 


4, 522 


6.3 


1.3 


Total employment (thousands) 


66,783 


72, 972 


6, 189 


9.3 


1.9 


Blue-collar occupations 


23, 394 


26, 835 


3, 441 


14.7 


2.9 


White-collar occupations 


29, 428 


32, 378 


2,950 


10.0 


2.0 


Service workers 


8,514 


9,642 


1, 128 


13.2 


2.6 


Nonfann payroll employment (thousands) 


53, 465 


61,409 


7,944 


14.9 


2.9 


Goods-related industries (including transportation and public 












utilities) 


23, 505 


26, 294 


2, 789 


11.9 


2.4 


Service-related industries 


29, 960 


35, 116 


5, 156 


17.2 


3.4 


Total unemployment (thousands) 


4,870 


3,203 


-1, 667 


-34.2 


-8.9 


Rates (percent) : Total 


6. 8 


4.2 


— 2.6 


—38 2 




Adult men (25 years and over) 


5. 3 


2.5 


— 2.8 


—52. 8 




Adult women (25 years and over) 


5. 8 


3. 7 


— 2. 1 


—36. 2 




Teenagers J _ 


15. 6 


12.8 


— 2.8 


— 17. 9 




Nonwhites 


12. 4 


7.8 


—4.6 


—37. 1 




Blue-collar occupations 


9. 7 


4.6 


—5. 1 


—52. 6 




White-collar occupations 


3. 2 


2.2 


— 1.0 


—31. 2 




Average weekly earnings in manufacturing 


$89. 18 


$109. 75 


$20. 57 


23.1 


4.4 



s Preliminary payroll data. Non: Detail may not add to totals due to roouding. 

a Compouaded quarterly and expressed as annual rates. 



ment were speeded up, as were highway fund dis- 
bursements^ These actions contributed signifi- 
cantly to the ensuing sharp gain in business activ- 
ity and employment, but the pace of the gain 
slowed markedly as 1962 progressed. There ■was 
only a moderate increase in the number of jobs 
during the latter half of 1962, and the imemploy- 
ment rate showed no improvement after falling to 
5^ percent in the opening quarter. It became 
ob'vious that the economy was not growing fast 
enough to generate jobs for the rapidly expanding 
labor force, much less to reduce unemployment. 

To remedy this, a number of fiscal and mone- 
tary actions were undertaken, culminating in a 
large personal and corporate tax cut which became 
effective early in 1964. This tax cut provided the 
stimulus to output and employment that has been 



a most significant factor in the continued dramatic 
expansion in the past 2 years. (See table 3.) 

MANPOWER POLICY 

At the same time that efforts were being made 
to expand demand through tax reductions, stimuli 
to business investment, and related policies, adop- 
tion of an active manpower policy led to comple- 
mentarj* programs to upgrade workers’ skills and 
improve the matching of workers and jobs. These 
innovational programs were recognized as a nec- 
essarj?^ supplement to fiscal and monetary policy 
in increasing employment and reducing unemploy- 
ment and thereby contributing to the maximmn 
economic growth consistent v/ith price stability. 




Annual 
h percent 
|| change 

I 8 r 




1961-62 



1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 



g Source: U. S. Department of Labor and U.S. Department of Commerce. 



The Manpower Development and Training Act 
of 1962 (MDTA) , the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964, and other legislation resting on the same 
principle have already had a substantial effect in 
improving the employability of workers and pro- 
viding trained manpower to support further 
growth. 

Their effect was impressively evident in 1965. 
While the expansion of the economy, in large 
measure attributable to Federal fiscal and mone- 
tary policies, provided most of the additional jobs 
in 1965, the reduction of unemployment also re- 
flects to a significant degree the impact of educa- 
tional and training programs. In total, over 
300,000 persons were enrolled at the end of 1965 
in programs established under the Economic Op- 
portunity Act. Moreover, included among the 
unemployed in December were more than 60,000 
persons receiving training for future jobs under the 
Manpower Development and Training Act. 

The Great Society programs have been oriented 
largely toward youth. At the end of 1965 more 
than 150,000 boys and girls 16 to 21 years of age 
were participating in the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, which provides useful part-time work for 
those in school and part- or full-time employment 
for those not in school or otherwise occupied. An- 



Table 3. Economic Growth Before and After 1964 Tax Cut 



[SeucnftUy adjusted] 



Item 



Civilian labor force (millions) 

Employment 

Unemployment 

Unemployment rate (percent) 1 

Gross national product, billions of current 

dollars 

Personal consumption expenditures 

Business fixed investment 

All other gross national product 

Gross national product, billions of 1958 
dollars . 



1 Compounded quarterly and expresied m annual rates. 



Fourth quarter 


Absolute change 


Avm'age annual 
percent change * 


1961 


1963 


1965 


IV, 


IV, 


IV, 


IV, 








1961-63 


1963-65 


1961-63 


1963-65 


71.6 


73.4 


76.2 


1.8 


2.8 


1.3 


1.9 


67. 1 


69.3 


73.0 


2. 1 


3.7 


1.6 


2. 6 


4.4 


4. 1 


3.2 


-. 3 


-.9 


-3.6 


-13. 1 


6.2 


5.6 


4.2 


-.6 


-1. 4 






537. 7 


603.6 


697.2 


65.9 


93.6 


5.8 


7. 3 


343. 1 


379.5 


441.0 


36.4 


61.6 


5.1 


7.6 


48.6 


56.5 


73.0 


7.9 


16.5 


7.6 


13. 0 


14a 0 


167.6 


183.2 


21. 6 

• 


15. 6 


7.0 


4.5 


511.9 


560.0 


624.4 


48. 1 


64.4 


46 


6.5 



Non: DetaU may not add to totals doe to rounding. 
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other 17,000 boys and girls, almost all of whom 
were previously unemployed, were participating 
in programs in the Job Corps. And 100,000 col- 
lege students were profiting by the work-study 
program 77hich provides part-time r aid work to 
students who might otherwise be unable to enter 
college or continue their studies. 

MDTA and poverty programs have already had 
a noticeable impact on unemployment among 
youth. The number of unemployed persons aged 
16 to 21 (those eligible for youth assistance pro- 
grams) was 175,000 less in December 1965 than in 
December 1964, even though their numbers in the 



labor force were greater by 650,000. It is esti- 
mated that at least 90,000 young persons in Eco- 
nomic Opportunity programs and on-the-job train- 
ing programs under MDTA would otherwise have 
Deen unemployed. 

But to interpret the influence of these programs 
in terms of a single year is to understate their im- 
pact upon imemployment, for by helping young 
people to complete their schooling and by training 
the unemployed — ^both young people and adults — 
to qualify for jobs and to hold them, these pro- 
grams are fitting people for employment on a long- 
term basis. 



Nature of Employment Expansion, 1964-65 



INDUSTRY EMPLOYMEttT 

The widespread extension of job gains to nearly 
all goods-producing and related industries as well 
as the service-producing industries was one of the 
most important aspects of the expansion in 1965. 
(Se« charts 4 and 5.) The expansion in goods- 
producing and related industries was in dramatic 
contrast to fheir lack of growth in the latter years 
of the 1950’s, and their slow growth even in the 
early stages of the recovery in the 1960’s. 

Continued expansion in 1965 brousrht employ- 
ment to record levels in construct! , in.anufactur- 
ing, trade, finance, service, and otate and local 
government; i.e., all of the major nonfarm in- 
dustries except mining, transportation, and Fed- 
eral Government. Even these exceptions were 
mitigated by the fact that the long-term decline 
in mining employment leveled off, and transporta- 
tion employment showed a significant increase 
after many years of little or no growth. 

Goods'Producing and Related Industries 

It has taken 5 years of steady recovery and ex- 
pansion for employment in the goods sector to re- 
gain losses sustained between 1957 and 1961 and 
slightly surpass previous peaks. Employment in 
goods and related industries in 1965—although 6 
percent higher than in 1960 — was still only half 
a million, or 2 percent, above- the previous high a 
dozen years earlier, in 1953. 



The goods-producing industries — ^mining, con- 
struction, manufacturing, and the closely related 
transportation and public utilities industries — 
added close to a million jobs in 1965, over two- 
fifths of the total rise in nonfarm payroll jobs. 
(See table 4.) This increase represented a con- 
tinuation of the resurgence in employment which 
began in these industries early in 1964. 

The upsurge in employment opportunities was 
especially marked in manufacturing. In 1965 the 
increase amounted to 725,000 jobs— almost 3 times 
the number added in 1964 — ^accounting for about 
one-third of the year-to-year total nonfarm em- 
ployment gain. As a result, the 1965 level of man- 
ufacturing employment — 18.0 million — ^was the 
highest level in history, surpassing for the first 
time the previous peak in 1943, in the midst of 
World War II. 

Some 600.000 of the additional jobs were among 
production workers, an increase almost as great 
as ^he total of the preceding 4 years. In hard 
goods, however, the number of production workers 
remained below World War II highs; additional 
white-collar workers boosted the manufacturing 
total to its new peak. 

As in the past 5 yc .. -s, growth in manufacturing 
employment was concentrated in industries pro- 
ducing durable goods. In fact, for 3 consecutive 
years, growth in these industries has been accel- 
erating-rising by 1 4 percent during 1963, 2 per- 
cent in 1964 and an extraordinary 5.8 percent last 
year. 
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Chart 4 



Recent job growth has 
been spurred by the goods 
producing and related 
mdustries, especially 
manufacturing and 
constniction. 





The 1965 gains in durable manufacturing em- 
ployment. were noteworthy not only because they 
were substantially larger than in 1964, but also 
because they were more widely dispersed. Dur- 
mg 1964, 90 percent of the increase in durable 
manufacturing was concentrated in three indus- 
tries — ^primary metals, fabricated metals, and naa- 
chinery. Employment in these industries ex- 
panded further in 1965, and was augmented by an 
upsurge in the electrical equipment and trans- 
poi iation equipment industries as jobs responded 
to strong consumer demand for durable commodi- 
ties, especially automobiles. Combined, these 5 
industries added 500,000 new jobs to their payrolls 
in 1965—3 times as many as they did from 1963 to 
1964. 

The past year’s record output and sales of auto- 
mobiles and automotive products provided a pow- 
erful stimulus for job growth. About 850,000 
persons were employed in the motor vehicles and 
equipment industry— close to 100,000 or IS per- 
cent more than in 1964. This year-to-year gain in 
employment was the largest since 1954r-55, when 
employment was recovering from a recession. 



Employmenf in Defense-Related Industries 

Civilian demand provided the preponderant 
stimulus for the employment expansion in 1965, 
but the stepped-up pace of activity in Vietnam 
was also a factor in boosting employment toward 
the end of the year. Employment rose sharply in 
the latter half of 1965 in five major defense indus- 
tries— aircraft and parts, ship and ?Doat building 
and repair, communi' itions equipment, electronic 
components, and or nance and accessories.^ (See 
chart 6.) In December 1965, their employment 
stood at an all-time high of 1,860,000— about 10 
percent higher than a year earlier. This rate of 
^owth was about twice as great as for total 
manufacturing. 



Other Goods-Produdng Industries 

Emplo 3 unent in industries producing nondurable 
goods also showed increased gi’owth in 1965, al- 
though the rise of 150,000 was less dramatic and 

* Bach of these Industries (whose employment together accounts 
for about 10 percent of the manufacturing total) is estimated to 
have at least one-half of Its workers engaged In defense and 
related production, and two of them (ordnance and aircraft) are 
about 90 percent defense-oriented, although separate estimates 
are not avaUable for defense and nondefense Jobs. 



less widespread than in durable manufacturing. 
One-half of the increase was accounted for by just 
two industries — apparel and related products, and 
rubber and plastic products. 

With investment in plant and equipment set- 
tii^ new records, employment in contract con- 
struction expanded at an accelerated, rate, increas- 
ing by 160,000 jobs in 1965. This rise was the third 
consecutive one to exceed the previous year’s — ^an 
especially welcome circumstance because, like the 
resurgence in manufacturing employment, it seems 
to represent a new period of growth after several 
years of relative stagnation. 

The renewal of employment opportunities in the 
goods-producing industries also spread to traim- 
portation and public utilities. Although the rise 
in employment in these industries amounted to 
only 2 percent in 1965, it followed an increase in 
1964— a marked departure from the characteristic 
pattern of little or no growth since the mid-1950’s. 



Service-Producing Industries 

While employment increases in the goods-pro- 
ducing sector were particularly significant in 1964 
and 1965, the service and service-related industries 
continue^ as throughout the postwar period, to 
provide the bulk of the job expansion. Overall, 
these industries — services; trade; finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate; and government — accounted 
for 60 percent of the growth in nonagricultural 
payroll employment between 1964 and 1965. 

Service sector employment soared by 1.3 million 
in 1965 to an alltime record. Moreover, this in- 
crease represent? impressive gains over other years 
of no: able achievement. Between 1960 and 1965 
employment in the service industries increased by 
an average of 950,000 jobs each year, com- 
pared with 650,000 in 1947-60. Over the postwar 
period as a whole they accounted for 80 percent 
of the job increase. 

Among individual service industriosw however, 
1965 developments were somewhat mixed. In the 
private sector, employment advanced relatively 
faster than in 1964 only in wholesale and retail 
trade. The group which includes personal, busi- 
ness, professional, and recreational services rose at 
a slightly slower pace than in 1964, as did finance, 
insurance, and real estata 

In the public sector, employment expanded 
substantially. As in most recent years, practically 
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Table 4. Nonparm Payroll Employment by Industry Division, 1964t-65 

(Namhtfs in thouauids] 



Industry division 



Total. 



Goods-related industries* 

Mining 

Contract constaruetion 

Manufacturing 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goods 

Transportation and public utilities. 



Service-related industries 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Finance, insurance, and real estate. 

Service and miscellaneous 

Government 

Federal 

. State and local l 



1964 


1965 » 


Change, 1964 h35 * 


Number 


Percent 


58, 156 


60, 432 


2,276 


3.9 


24, 896 


25,854 


959 


3.9 


633 


628 


-5 


-.8 


3, 056 


3,211 


155 


5.1 


17, 259 


17, 984 


725 


4.2 


9, 813 


10, 379 


566 


5.8 


7,446 


7,604 


158 


2.1 


3,947 


4,031 


84 


2.1 


33, 260 


34,577 


1, 317 


4.0 


12, 132 


12, 585 


453 


3.7 


2,964 


3,043 


79 


2.7 


8,569 


8,903 


334 


3.9 


9,595 


10,046 


451 


4.7 


2,348 


2,379 


31 


1.3 


7,248 


7,667 


419 


5.8 



^ Data for 1965 are preliminary. 

*For analytical purposes, transportation is Included here 
among the goodS'prodncing Indnstrles because its employment 



has tended to respond to economic changes In a manner similar 
to the goods-producing Industries. 

Notb : Detail may. not add to totals due to rounding. 



all of this growth (over 90 percent) was in State 
and local governments. Federal employment has 
grown only slightly during the past 6 years, rising 
by less than 1 percent per annum. 



GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS AND 
EMPLOYMENT 

Spending 1^ government , at aU levels, varying 
in size from the small municipalities to the vast 
defense agencies of the Federal Government, re- 
sulted in the employment of an estimated 19.7 
million persons in 1966. (See table 6.) These 
workers — ^accounting for over one-fourth of the 
employed labor force — ^were employed either di- 
rectly l>y governments (including members of the 
Armed Forces) or were employed in private in- 
dustry supplying the needs of government.^ 

* These estimates of government and private industry employ* 
ment resulting from government purchases of goods and services 
are derived from the national income and product accounter pub* 
lished by the U.S. Department of Commerce. The estimates of 
direct government employment indicated in this section are 
higher by about 400,000 than those shown in app. table 
which are based on different concepts and measurement pro* 
cedures used by the U.S. Department of Labor in its employment 
statistics. The egtimates of employment in private industry 




resulting from government purchases are based on the input* 
output employment table published in the July 1985 issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review'* 



O 
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Table 5. Employment Resulting From Govt^rnment Purchases of Goods and Services, and 

Employjient in Government Enterprises, 1962-65 

IMllUons] 



Public and private employment resulting from 

government purchases of goods and services ^ Employ- 



ment in 



Level of government 


Total 


Total 


Employ- 
ment in 
private 
industry 


General ( 
Total 


government 

Civilian 


personnel 

Military 


govern- 

ment 

enter- 

prises* 


All Levels 
















1962 


18.6 


17. 5 


6.5 


11.1 


&3 


2.8 


1. 1 


1963 


19.0 


17. 9 


6.6 


11.3 


8.6 


2. 7 


1. 1 


1964 


19.3 


18. 1 


6.5 


11.6 


8.9 


2.7 


1.2 


1965 » 


19.7 


18. 5 


6. 5 


12.0 


9. 3 


2.7 


1.2 


Federal Government 
















1982. 


9.2 


8. 5 


39 


4.6 


1. 8 


2.8 


.7 


1963 


9. 2 


8. 4 


3.9 


45 


1. 8 


2. 7 


.7 


1964 


9.0 


8. 3 


3.7 


45 


1.8 


2. 7 


.7 


1965 » 


8.9 


8. 1 


3.6 


4.6 


1.8 


2.7 


.8 


Defense and Atomic 
















Energy I^ograms 
















1962. 


7.0 


6. 9 


3. 1 


3.8 


1.0 


2. 8 


. 1 


1963 


6.8 


6. 7 


2.9 


3.8 


1.0 


2. 7 


. 1 


1964 


6. 6 


6. 4 


2 7 


3.8 


1.0 


2.7 


. 1 


1985 


(*) 


(*) 


(*) 


(*) 


(*) 


2. 7 


(*) 


Nondefenee Programs, 
















Induding Space 
















1962 ... 


2. 1 


1. 6 


.8 


.8 


. 8 




.6 


1963 . - - 


2. 3 


1. 7 


.9 


.8 


. 8 




.6 


1964_ - --- 


2. 4 


1. 8 


1. 1 


.8 


. 8 




.6 


1965 - 


(*) 

i 


0) 


(*) 


(*) 


(*) 




(*) 


« 

State and Local Government 




1962 . 


9. 4 


9. 1 


2.6 


6.5 


6. 5 




.4 


1963 


9. 8 


9. 4 


2.7 


6.7 


6. 7 




.4 


1964 . ... ... 


10. 3 


9. 8 


2.S 


7.0 


' 7.0 




. 4 


1965* - . 


10. 8 


10. 4 


2.9 


7.4 


7. 4 




. 4 



















^ Derived from the national income and product ? wimts. 

> Includes govenunen^operated activities selling prooucts and services to 
the public, such at the postal service, local water departments, uT d publicly 
owned power stations. 

< Preliminary. 

^ Not available. 

While most of the jobs resulting from govern- 
ment spending involve direct work for govern- 
ments, fully one-third — million Jobs in all — 
are filled by workers in private industry. Tb«y 
provide a wide variety of products and services 
purchased by governments, ranging from highly 
complex technical equipment for space and defense 
programs to such commonplace items as paper and 
pottcils.® 

* See app. table Q-4 for the government expenditures support* 
inf tbit employment. 



Note: Total government personnel, not shown separately, is the sum of 
general government personnel and employment in government enterprises. 

Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SouBci: U.S, Department of Labor, based on data from TJ.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

As in most postwar years, the 1965 increase in 
government manpower requirements was concen- 
trated in State and local governments. During the 
past year, almost 550,000 new jobs were created, as 
spending of these governments increased by $3.5 
billion, to $68.4 billion (excluding compensation of 
employees in government enterprises).* 

^ In the national income and product accounts. Federal grants* 
in-aid (such as those for the Interstate Highway System) are 
reported as State and local expenditures. In 19d5 Federal grants 
totaled $11.4 billion. 



Of the total increase in jobs generated by State 
and local government expenditures last year, 
400.000 rsfiected a rise in the number of direct 
government personnel. Most of these jobs were 
concentrated in expanding and upgrading educa- 
tional and public health services, although require- 
ments also increased in such areas as police and fire 
protection, highway systems, naturai resource de- 
velopment, and park and recreational facilities. 

By contrast, there was a net reduction for the 
year as a whole of about 120,000 in the total num- 
ber of jobs associated with Federal expenditures, 
even though Federal purchases (excluding com- 
pensation of employees in Government enter- 
prises) rose by $1.4 billion. This decline in jobs 
reflected two divergent trends : a slight increase in 
the total number of persons on Federal Govern- 
ment payrolls, which was more than offset by a de- 



® Because of rising prices, there was a decline in physical volume 
of purchases. Together with increased productivity, these factors 
account in large part for the drop in employment in the private 
sector attributable to Federal Government expenditures. 



crease in private employment supported by Fed- 
eral purchases.® 



OCCUPATIONAL EMPLOYMENT AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT CHANGES 

The changing industrial pattern of employment 
growth in 1965 was particularly important, because 
it resulted in occupational changes which enhanced 
employment opportunities for many members of 
the work force who had not previously benefited 
from the Nation’s prosperity. In the first year 
of the present upturn, the recovery in blue-collar 
employment barely touched the least skilled work- 
ers. The subsequent economic expansion jfirst 
strengthened demand for labor in higher skilled 
crafts, and finally, as hiring accelerated, among 
lesser skilled white- and blue-collar workers. Not 
until 1965, the 5th year of sustained expansion, did 
laborers — ^the least skilled blue-collar workers — 
share substantially in rising employment. (See 
table 6.) 



Table 6. Employed Persons by Major Occupation Group, 1964-65 



[NTumbers in thousands] 



Major occupation group 


1964 


1965 


Change, 

Number 


1964^65 

Percent 


Total 


70, 357 


72, 179 


1,822 


2.6 


White-collar workers 


31, 125 


32, 104 


979 


3.1 


Professional, technical, and kindred workers _ 


8,550 


8, 883 


338 


3.9 


Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm 


7,452 


7, 340 


-112 


-1.5 


Clerical and kindred workers__ 


10, 667 


11, 166 


499 


47 


Sales workers. 


4,456 


4, 715 


259 


5.8 


Blue-collar workers _ 


25, 534 


26, 466 


932 


3.7 


Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers _ 


8,986 


9,221 


235 


2.6 


Operatives and kindred workers 


12, 924 


13, 391 


466 


3.6 


Laborers, except farm and mine. 


3,624 


3,855 


231 


6.4 


Service workers 


9,256 


9, 342 


86 


.9 


Private household workers 


2,322 


2,251 


-71 


-3.1 


Service workers, except private household. 


6,934 


7,091 


157 


2.3 


Farmworkers 


4,444 


4^265 


-179 


-40 


Farmers and farm managers. 


2,320 


2,244 


-76 


-3.3 


Farm laborers and foremen 


2,124 


2, 021 


-103 


-48 



NOTr * Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 




The 1965 gain in blue-collar employment — 
amounting to 930,000 jobs— was the largest over- 
the-year increase since the Korean war boom of 
1950-51. "White-collar employment rose by even 
more in 1965 — 980,000 — continuing its postwar 
trend at a more rapid rate. The sharpest increases 
were among clerical and sales workers. Little 
change took place in the overall employment of 
service workers, as a small increase in service work- 
ers outside of private households was partly offset 
by decreased employment of household workers. 



Blue-Collar Employment ‘ 

Altogether, blue-collar employment has in- 
creased by 2.3 million since 1960, and has accounted 
for about one-third of the growth in nonfarm em- 
ployment; in 1965, these occupations accounted 
for roughly one-half of the total nonfarm growth. 
By contrast, between 1957 and 1960 employ- 
ment in these manual occupations actually de- 
clined by more than 600,000. (See chart 7.) The 
recent rate of growth in blue-collar employment 
(1.8 percent annual average since 1960) is also 
very encouraging when compared with the rate of 
less than 1 percent (about 130,000 jobs annually) 
during the relatively prosperous first decade after 
World War II. 

The most impressive feature of the 1965 in- 
crease in blue-collar employment was the unex- 
pectedly large rise in the number of nonfarm la- 
borers — 6.4 percent— which was well above the 
rapid rate of increase in total nonfarm employ- 
ment. After more than a decade of no growth, 
nonfarm laborers increased by 75,000 in 1964 and 
by 230,000 in 1965 to a total of 3.9 million, almost 
equaling the previous peak in 1951. 

The increase is especially significant because 
these jobs are a major source of initial employ- 
ment for young, unskilled workers, and it comes at 
a time when the teenage labor force is expanding 
rapidly. The importance of this occupation to 
young workers is indicated by the fact that almost 
one-fourth of all male teenagers in 1965 were non- 
farm laborers. 




*Tbe teems “manual workers” and “blue-collar workers” are 
used iutercbasgeably in tbli text to describe the total of nonfarm 
laborers, operatives, and craftsmen ; “sklUed workers” for crafts- 
men, “lemiskiUed” for operatives, and "unskilled” for laborers. 



Largely as a result of the sharp expansion in 
manufacturing, employment in other blue-coliar 
occupations also increased significantly in 1965: 
semiskilled operative jobs by more than 460,000, 
and skilled craftsmen and foremen by 235,000. 

Blue-collar workers at all skill levels had sub- 
stantially lower unemployment in 1965 than in 
1964. The total number of jobless manual work- 
ers was reduced by 250,000, to 1.5 million in 1965 
and their average unemployment rate dropped 
from 6.3 to 5.3 percent. The sharpest declines oc- 
curred among the less skilled— the laborers and 
operatives. 



Whife-Collar Employment 

Employment in white-collar jobs increased by 
almost 1 million between 1964 and 1965, a rate of 
growth of 3.1 percent, compared with the average 
of about 2 percent during 1960-65. 

White-collar employment has grown steadily 
during most postwar years, in periods of both 
rapid and slow growth of the economy. In the 
relatively prosperous 1947-57 decade the average 
increase was 2.7 percent. This pace was main- 
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tained even in the relatively stagnant 1957-60 
period when blue-collar employment actually de- 
clined. Since 1960, these trends have continued, 
with white-collar employment increasing in total 
by 3.4 million — 1 million more than the blue-col- 
lar employment. 

As among blue-collar workers, less skilled 
white-collar v'orkers — clerical and sales — showed 
the sharpest gains in the past year. Thus, as 
the current economic expansion has lengthened and 
accelerated and as the job market has tightened, 
the demand for labor has been especially reflected 
in expanding employment opportunities for less 
skilled workers. The employment increase for 
white-collar workers was accompanied by a de- 
cline in their imemployment rate, from 2.6 per- 
cent in 1964 to 2.3 percent in 1985. 



Service Occupations 

This past year’s modest growth in service em- 
ployment — 85,000, or 1 percent — contrasts sharply 
with the growth throughout most of the post- 
World War II period. From 1947 through 1964, 
employment in these jpbs expanded on the average 
by roughly 3 percent a year. Last year’s increase 
was concentrated in the industries providing per- 
sonal, educational, and other professional services. 

This expansion was partially offset by a decline 
in household service work as more desirable job 
opportimities have become available. From 1947 
through 1960, the employment of private house- 
hold workers increased by almost 2 percent a year. 
Between 1960 and 1964, the number of employed 
domestic workers was virtually unchanged and 
then dropped by 70,000, or about 3 percent, in 1965. 

Even though overall service employment grew 
little between 1964 and 1965, unemployment of 
service workers was reduced— from 5.8 to 5.2 
percent. Workers appear to be moving out of 
the lower paying service occupations (or not enter- 
ing them) in favor of better paying employment 
opportunities in semiskilled operative and un- 
skilled laborer jobs in manufacturing and trade. 
However, unemployment rates for both household 
and other service workers remain high, and above 
their 1957 levels. 



GEOGRAPHY OF EMPLOYMENT AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT CHANGES 

Nonfarm job gains were registered in every 
State except South Dakota and Wyoming during 
1965. As might be expected from the nature of 
the year’s job expansion, the most dramatic im- 
provements occurred in States producing heavy 
equipment and consumer durable goods such as 
steel, machinery, and automobiles. This resulted 
in a renewal of growth in the East North Central 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, where employment rose by 450,000, or 
3.7 percent — about two-fifths more than in 1964. 
(See table 7 and chart 8.) This region accounted 
for one-fifth of all new nonfarm jobs created dur- 
ing 1965. 

The South continued to be one of the fastest 
growing sections in the United States. The rate 
of job creation accelerated particularly in the East 
South Central States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi, where the year-to-year em- 
ployment gains amounted to 134,000, or 4.4 per- 
cent. This was not only the highest regional 
growth rate, but represented the 4th consecutive 
year in which jobs have risen at a faster annual 
rate. 

In the Northeast — from New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania to Maine — employment growth last year 
was fairly modest. While about 300,000 more non- 
farmworkers were employed in these 2 regions in 
1965 than in 1964, the rate of advance — ^averaging 
less than 2 percent — continued to lag behind the 
national rate. 

Although employment growth in the Mountain 
and Pacific States also speeded up in 1965, the in- 
creases were not as vigorous as in the South and 
Central regions; the recent changes in the pattern 
of defense spending, such as the shift of procure- 
ment orders from the West to other r^ons, un- 
doubtedly have had an impact on new employment 
opportunities. Thus, employment increases in 
States bordering the Pacific coast — and in Alaska 
and Hawaii — averaged 3.4 percent last year, 
slightly less than for the country as a whole. 
The past year’s record contrasts markedly with 
previous years when this region led the country 
in job generation. The pickup in defense spend- 
ing in the last half of 1965, however, points to a 
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Change in nonfarm employment, 1964-65 







Table 7. Nonfarm Payroll Employment by 
Region, 1964-65 

[Numbers in thousands] 



Region * 


1964 


1965* 


Percent 

change, 

1964-65* 


New England 


3, 859 


3, 949 


2.3 


Middle Atlantic 


12, 299 


12, 515 


1.8 


East North Central 


12, 184 


12, 637 


3.7 


West North Central 


4,437 


4, 563 


2.8 


South Atlantic 


8,116 


8, 423 


3.8 


East South Central-— 


3,070 


3, 204 


4.4 


West South Central 


4,702 


4,868 


3.5 


Moimtain 


2,111 


2, 154 


2.0 


Pacific 


7, 286 


7, 537 


3.4 



1 See app, table D-1 for States comprising regions. 
> Data for lfi05 are preliminary. 



higher rate of employment growth in 1966 for 
many of these States. 

Unemployment trends among the Nation’s 150 
major labor areas were generally in line with the 
downward movement of nationwide unemploy- 
ment during 1965. In December of last year, 48 
major areas were classified as having low imem- 
ployment (rates ranging from 1.5 to 2.9 percent) ; 
in early 1961^ at the trough of the recession, none 
of the major areas had such low unemployment. 

Eighty-three areas were classified in December 
1965 as areas of moderate unemployment, with 
rates in the 3.0 to 5.9 percent range. On the 
other hand, 19 major areas still had substantial 
unemployment (rates of 6 percent or above) — 10 
fewer than a year ago. Early in 1961, there were 
101 major areas with surplus labor problems. 

About half of the areas of substantial unem- 
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ployment in 1965 were those with long histories of 
declining job opportunities in the mining, 
textile, and railroad industries. These included 
six in Pennsylvania and West Virginia and 
four in Massachusetts. Also in the substantial 
unemployment group were five areas in Cali- 



fornia, two in Puerto Hrico, and one each in New 
Jersey and in Minnesota-Wisconsin. The only 
newcomer to this list in 1965 was San Bemardino- 
Riverside-Ontario, Calif., where the rapid growth 
of the area work force exceeded the number of 
new jobs available. 



How Workers Fared in 1965 



The accelerated growth in economic activity in 
1965 was sufficiently strong and widespread to 
benefit virtually all groups of American workers. 
The continued expansion in job opportunities 
brought an especially pronounced increase in the 
employment of new young workers and of women. 
It also cut unemployment rates among older 
workers and among adult men and women, both 
white and Negro, to their lowest points in a 
decade. 



YOUNG WORKERS 



poverty programs in particular helped provide 
record numbers of youths with summer jobs, 
especially full-time jobs. 

Employment improved more for boys than for 
girls, with the unusually heavy increase in blue- 
collar jobs, where young men typically start their 
work careers. A relative shortage of men aged 
25 to 44 also benefited the boys, who accounted for 
two-thirds of the additional male laborers and 
over one-third of the additional male operatives. 
In fact, such jobs represented over two-thirds of 
the 360,000 increase in male teenage employment in 



Economic and manpower forecasters had for 
many years been looking forward, apprehen- 
sively, to a “tidal wave” of postwar babies ex- 
pected to enter the labor force and swell unem- 
ployment in 1965. The wave arrived with fully as 
much force as anticipated; some 550,000 teenagers 
entered the civilian labor force, 3 times the aver- 
age increase of the preceding 4 years. They ac- 
counted for 40 percent of the labor force growth 
in 1965, twice as much as in 1960-64. But teen- 
agers’ employment rose so much that their un- 
employment rate instead of increasing, declined 
slightly— from 14.7 to 13.6 percent. (See chart 
9 ) . Of course, this rate of unemployment remains 
far above any acceptable level. 

The vigorous prosperity of 1966 was the indis- 
pensable ingredient in making sufficient jobs avail- 
able. But large numbers of youth were assisted 
directly and indirectly in getting jobs (and thereby 
were able to contribute to sustaining that pros- 
perity) by a variety of manpower programs, in- 
cluding training and vocational education, and 
counseling, testing, and placement services. Anti- 
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Table 8 . Unemployment Rates by Age, Colok, and Sex, 1957 and 



Item 


Total, 
14 years 
and over 


r 

14 to 19 
years 


20 to 24 
years 


25 years and over 


Total 


25 to 44 
years 


45 years 
and over 


All Persons 














Men 














1957 


4.1 


11.3 


7.8 


3.2 


3.1 


3.4 


1963 


5.3 


15.5 


8.8 


4.0 


3.9 


4.0 


1964 


4.7 


14.5 


8.1 


.3.3 


3.2 


3. 5 


1966 — 


4.0 


13.1 


6.3 


2.8 


2.7 


2.9 


Women 














IQW 


/ " 


10. 1 


6.0 


3.9 


4. 6 


3. 2 


1963 


6.6 


15.7 


8.9 


4.9 


5.9 


3.9 


1964-- 


6.2 


15.0 


8.6 


4.6 


5.6 


3.7 


iQfiS 


5.5 


14.3 


7.3 


4.0 


5.G 


3.0 


Nonwhitb 














Men 














1957 


8.4 


17.5 


12.7 


6.8 


7.6 


6.0 


iQfiJl 


10.6 


25.4 


15.5 


8.2 


8.8 


7. 6 


1964 


9.1 


23.3 


12.6 


6.9 


6.9 


6.9 


1965 — — - 


7.6 


22.6 


9.3 


5.4 


5.6 


0.2 


Women 














IQ.W 


7.4 


18.9 


12.2 


5.5 


6. 4 


4. 1 





11.3 


, 33.1 


18.7 


8.0 


9.9 


5. 4 


^ 


10.8 


30.6 


18.3 


7.5 


9.3 


5.0 


1965 - 


9.3 


29.8 


13.7 


6.4 


8.0 


4.1 



1965. This sharp increase more than counterbal- 
anced the continuing decline in farm employment, 
which this year cost male teenagers another 
35,000 jobs. 

The rate of unemployment decreased from 14.5 
to 13.1 percent for teenage boys, and less for teen- 
age girls — from 15.0 to 14.3 percent. (See table 
8.) The imemployment rate for 18- and 19-year- 
old girls, at approximately 15 percent, showed no 
significant change for the 3d year in a row. 

Employment of persons 20 to 24 years of age 
also increased dramatically — by 400,000 between 
1964 and 1965 — absorbing a large labor force in- 
crease and also cutting into unemployment sub- 
stantially. (See table 9.) The unemployment rate 
for young men in this age group declined from 8.1 
to 6.3 percent and that for women from 8.6 to 7.3 
percent — a noticeably sharper drop than for 



workers in other age groups. 

As among teenagers, the increase in employment 
of young men (aged 20 to 24) was largely in blue- 
collar work, particularly as semiskilled operatives. 
However, because so many of these young adults 
had greater experience and education, .they also 
showed significant increases as craftsmen and pro- 
fessionals. About four-fifths of the nearly 200,- 
000 increase among young women w^ in white- 
collar— primarily clerical— occupations, where 
their employment is typically concentrated. 

Possibly no other single group in recent years 
has suffered employment problems as severe bs 
those that beset young Negroes,^ who are handi- 
capped by inadequate education and lack of job 

1 “Negro" and "nonwhlte” are used Interchangeably in this text, 
although the figures for nonwhites upon which the analysis Is 
based Include approximately 5 percent who are not Negroes— 
mainly Indians and Orientals. 
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experience and training, as well as by discrimina- 
tion in its many forms. Accordingly, govemmen+'j 
community, aiid private organizations hav^e intro- 
duced and expanded programs to improve their 
employability and remove some of the many bar- 
riers that prevent them from sharing equitably in 
the Nation’s progress. These measures, along with 
the strong general improvement in economic con- 
ditions, helped many Negro youth fina jobs in 
1965 ; and the rate of unemployment of Negroes in 
their early twenties dropped considerably. How- 
ever, the extremely high imemploymfflit rates of 
teenage Negroes remained unchanged. (See 
table 8.) 

Nonwhite teenagers — both boys and girls — ^ap- 
pear to be the outstanding exception to the general 
improvement in the unemployment situation 
among American workers. Employment among 
nonwhite teenage boys rose just enough to parallel 
the labor force growth, but not enough to lower 
their high rate of unemployment — sllii 23 percc.it 
Significantly, there was no increase at all in em- 
ployment of nonwhite teenage girls, and their 
rate of unemployment remained at a very high 
30 percent. 

Young nonwhite men 20 to 24 fared much better 
than the teenagers as they accounted for one-fifth 
of the employment increase for all young men in 



these ages and their unemployment rate dropped 
sharply, from 12.6 to 9.3 percent. 

Occupational changes for young Negro men 
were encouraging, with about three-fomths of 
their increased emplo 3 unent occurring in the rela- 
tively well-paid semiskilled operative occupations. 
Too often they have been limited to only unskilled 
laboring jobs. Among young Negro women in 
their early twenties, the rate of unemployment 
also dropped very sharply — ^from 18.3 percent 
to 13.7 percent. 

ADULT MEN 

The unemployment rate for all men 25 and over 
dropped to 2.8 percent in 1965 from 3.3 percent 
a year earlier and 4.0 percent in 1963. This was its . 
lowest point since 1953. Moreover, by the last 
quarter of 1965, their unemployment (seasonally 
adjusted) averaged only 2.5 percent. For mar- 
ried men, whose imemployment is particularly 
critical, it was only 2.0 percent, lower than at any 
time since the Korean conflict. 

The employment of men 25 and over rose by 
more than 300,000, with heavy increases in manu- 
facturing, particularly durable goods and con- 
struction, and hence, in jobs for operatives and 
craftsmen. (See table 9.) Since the lack of 



Ta3Le 9. Changes in Civilian Labor Force, Employment, and Unemployment, by Age and Sex, 



196A-65 

CThonsands] 



Item 


Total, 
14 years 
and over 


14 to 19 years 


20 to 24 
years 


25 years and over 


Total 


1 

14 to 17 
years 


18 and 

19 years 


Total 


25 to 44 
years 


46 years 
and over 


Men 


















Labor force 


604 


351 


61 


290 


140 


113 


—7 


120 


Employment 


895 


359 


71 


289 


213 


323 


86 


238 


Unemployment 


—291 


-8 


-10 


2 


-73 


-208 


-91 


—117 


Unemployed 15 weeks or more 


-148 


-16 


-12 


-4 


-23 


-no 


-36 


-73 


Women 


















Labor force- _ 


798 


209 


14 


195 


154 


437 


256 


182 


Employment 


927 


199 


29 


170 


185 


542 


297 


245 


Unemployment . 


-129 


11 


-16 


24 


-30 


-111 


-44 


-67 


Unemployed 15 weeks or more. 


-70 


3 


-1 


4 


-20 


-52 


-29 


-24 



Non: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding, 
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growth in the male population in the central age 
groups (due to low birth rates prior to World 
War II) has severely limited the f.vailable supply 
of these experienced workers, most of those newly 
hired in 1965 came from the unemployed. 

The number of unemployed men declined by 
about 200,000 between 1964 and 1966, representing 
nearly half of the Nation j total decrease. But 
most encouraging was the substantial drop 
(110,000) among the men unemployed 15 weeks or 
longer. 

One of the most significant developments in 
1965 was the substantial improvement in tiie job 
situation for men 45 and older. Their unemploy- 
ment rate dropped from 3.5 a year earlier to 2.9 
percent — considerably below the rate of 1957 (3.4 
percent). More importantly, their iv,ng-term un- 
employment was reduced by more than a fourth. 
On the employment side, fully two-thirds of the 
quarter million increase for these men occurred 
among craftsmen, including nearly 100,000 men 
55 to 64 years of age. 

Negro men also benefited substantially from the 
improved economic situation in 1965. Sustained 
general prosperity had finally resulted in improve- 
ments for workers who typically are “the last to 
be hired and the fiivt to be ^red.” The wide range 
of government economic a'^d social measures in 
behalf of Negroes and other disadvantaged groups 
also helped. 

The unemployment rate for nonwhite men 25 
and over dropped sharply from 6.9 percent ir 1964 
to 5.4 percent in 1965, the lowest in over a decade. 
This drop was slightly greater than for white men 
(from 3.0 to 2.5 percent). Furthermore, the im- 
provement was sharpest toward the end of 1935 ; 
jetween the fourth quaiiers of 1964 and 1965, the 
unemployment rate for nonwhite men was reduced 
by a third. In addition, a large part of their in- 
creased employment was among semiskilled opera- 
tives. Thus, developments in both employment 
and imemployment for Negro men were clearly 
favorable this past year. 



WOMEN 

Women 25 and over entered the labor force in 
substantial numbers in 1965, and there was an 
unusually heavy influx of younger women. The 
labor force increase among those 25 and older 
(440,000) was one of the largest since 1956- 
Nevertheless, their unemployment rate dropped* 
from 4.6 to 4.0 percent, about the same as in 1957. 

Employment increases in 1985 among women 
occurred in occupations where they were already 
concentrated, but the increases were much 
larger than usual Most of the employment gains 
were in clerical jobs (44 percent) but noticeable 
gains also occurred in the professional and kindred 
occupations, including nursing. 

Tne year 1965 brought substantial improvement 
in the job situation for nonwhite women for the 
first time since early in the recovery. Unemploy- 
ment among nonwhite women 45 and over was 
back to its 1957 rate, but for nonwhite women 25 
to 44 it remained much higher. 

THE CHALLENGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

The reduction in unemployment among virtually 
every group in the population (Negro teenagers 
providing the notable exception) was perhaps the 
most encouraging development of the expansion in 
1965. The consequence has been to pose an even 
greater challenge to the economy in 1966. For, 
among the remaining unemployed are persons least 
able to benefit from the general availability of 
job opportunities, and least able to contribute, 
without assistance, to meeting the developing 
shortages of labor. The potaitial for further im- 
provement in the economic condition of these 
workers lies in continued expansion in employment 
opportunities, supported by specific proj^rams 
directed at increasing their employability. The 
potential contribution of sustained economic 
growtii to this end is discussed in the following 
section. 
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Economic Growth and Employment Opportunities 



For a decade folloTving 1953, there had been 
little or no growth of employment in goods-pro- 
ducing industries and in blue-collar employment. 
"With the recent recovery of goods-related and 
blue-collar employment providing new job oppor- 
tunities for hundreds of thousands of workers per 
year, critical questions now center on the signifi- 
cance of this apparent reversal of trend. 

Can we, for example, reasonably anticipate fur- 
ther rapid growth in manufacturing employment 
and in the less skilled manual occupations? A re- 
view of the postwar year-to-year relationship be- 
tween growth in total output and employment in 
the goods-producing sector of the economy and in 
blue-collar occupations throws some x-evealing 
light on this subject. An examination of these 
relationships shows that the rate of growth in out- 
put and its duration not only affect the size of the 
emplo 3 rment gain, but also — ^just as significantly — 
the industrial and occupational distribution of the 
job increase. The recent change in employment 
pattern can be traced directly to the maintenance 
of a high rate of growd;h in the economy in recent 
years, and particularly to the acceleration of 
growth since 1963. Seen in this perspective, the 
recent strong employment gains in goods-produc- 
ing and related industri^ and ir blue-collar occu- 
pations are not a break with previous experience, 
but rather are in accord with observed postwar 
relationships. 

OUTPUT, PRODUCTIVITY, AND 
EMPLOYMENT GROWTH 

Changes in employment reflect the interaction 
of changes in three basic variables: output, pro- 
ductivity, and hours of work. Unless the rate of 
gain in real GNP in any specific year is greater 
than the rise in productivity, employment will 
show no growth, or will actually declint? (assum- 
ing no change in hours of work) . Significant pro- 
ductivity gains have occurred in all but a few of 
the 18 postwar years and have influenced substan- 
tially the potential employment effects of the in- 
creases in output. (See table 10. ) 

For the last 18 years, productivity for the total 
economy has been increasing at an average annual 
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rate of about 3 percent. However, the laborsaving 
effects of part of this increase have been offset by 
a decline in hours. While changes in hours have 
not played a major role in most individual postwar 
yeare, they have been trending gra.i .lally down- 
ward by about a half of a percent per year. Thus, 
on the average, an annual increase of over 2^ per- 
cent in total real GNP has been needed for signifi- 
cant job growth. For the postwar period as a 
whole ( 1947-65) , real GNP has risen at an average 
annual rate of 3% percent per year and employ- 
ment has gone up by about 1 % percent per year. 

While on average, a growth rate of about 2% 
pe'^ent in real GNP has been sufficient to hold 
total employment i:. out constant, a much higher 
growth rate is required to keep unemployment 
from rising; i.e., the economic growth rate must 
be great enough not only to offset the gain in pro- 
ductivity, but also to absorb the increase in the 
labor force. Employment growth was sufficiently 
great to reduce imemployment in only 10 of the 
18 postwar years; the increase in real total jprod- 
uct has been 4% percent or more in 8 out of 10 
of these years. With the growth rate of the labor 
force speeding up during the next half decade, the 
pace of the advance in output needed to reduce 
unc;mployment further wdll be higher than has 
been required so far during the postwar period. 

The gains in total employment and reduction 
in unemployment registered since 1960 are clearly 
traceable to the large and steady advance in na- 
tional output: since the last, business cycle peak 
in early I960 the real volume of output has in- 
creased at an average annual rate of 4^ percent 
and total employment has gone up by almost 1% 
percent per year. This is in marked contrast to 
the previous business cycle. From the cyclical 
peak in late 1957 through the peak in early 1960, 
real GNP went up by only about 3 percent yearly 
and employment increased by less than three-quar- 
ters of a percent per year. 

The sensitive postwar relationship between 
changes in real GNP and employment derives 
largely from the performance of the goods-relatsd 
industries. Output and job growth in the service- 
producing industries (including government) and 
in service and white-collar occupations have been 
relatively continuous, and insensitive to the mild 



Table 10. Annual Changes in Real Gross National Product, Employment and Related Data, 

1947-66 



Year 


Percent change 


Absolute change (millions) 


Real gross 
national 
product 


Total em- 
ployment 


Total em- 
ployment 


Civilian 

labor 

force 


Unemploy- 

ment 


Average, 1947-65 


3.8 


L2 


.8 


.9 


. 1 


1947-48 


4.5 


2.3 


1.3 


1.3 




1948-49 


. 1 


-1.2 


-.7 


.7 


1.4 


1949-50 — — 


9.6 


2.3 


i.3 


1.0 


-.3 


1950-51 


7.9 


1.7 


1.0 


-.2 


-1.3 


1951-52 


3. 1 


.4 


.3 


.1 


-.2 


1952-53 


4.5 


1.5 


.9 


.8 


-. 1 


1953-54 


-1.4 


-1.7 


-1.1 


.7 


1.7 


1954^55 


7.6 


3.4 


2.1 


1.4 


-.7 


1955-56 


1.8 


2.8 


1.8 


1.7 


-. 1 


1956-57 


1.4 


.5 


.3 


.4 


. 1 


1957-58 


-1.1 


-1.6 


-1.0 


.7 


1.7 


1958-59 


6.4 


2.5 


1.6 


.7 


-.9 


1959-60 - 


2.5 


1.7 


1. 1 


1.2 


.1 


1960-61 — - 


1.9 


.2 


.1 


1.0 


.9 


1961-62 


6.6 


1.6 


1. 1 


.3 


-.8 


1962-63 — 


3.8 


1.4 


1.0 


1.1 


.2 


1963-64 


5.0 


2.2 


1.5 


1.3 


-.3 


1964-65 


5.5 


2.6 


1.8 


1.4 


-.4 



swings in the rate of economic gix)wth all during 
the postwar period. In contrast, changes in the 
rate of growth in total real GRP and changes in 
employment in the goods-producing and blue- 
collar sectors have been sharp and closely corre- 
lated. So, in effect the swings in employment 
growth in the postwar years have reflected almost 
entirely the changing rates of growth in the goods- 
producing industries. 

BREAK-EVEN POINTS 

The close relationship between the rate of over-, 
all economic growth and changes in employment 
in the goods industries has made it possible to 
calculate a rate of GNP growth that has, on the 
average, been required just to sustain employment 
in various industries, i.e.. the “break-even” point. 
Table 11 presents these break-even points for em- 
ployment in the goods-related industries as a 
whole and for the major goods-producing indus- 
tries separately, based on a regression analysis of 
annual percent changes in total real GNP and 



annual percent changes in employment in the 
respective industries. * 

The break-even points for employment in the 
goods industries cluster slightly above a 3-percent 
growth rate in total real GNP ; at this growth rate 
there tends to .be little if any change in employ- 
ment in these industries. But because this sector of 
the economy is cyclically volatile, changes above or 
below the 3-plus-percent average in Ihe rate of 
overall economic growth tend to be magnified — 
yielding relatively greater output and employ- 
ment changes in goods-producing industries, espe- 
cially in the hard goods area. Table 11 highlights 
these relationships, showing the average changes 
in employment in the major goods-producing in- 
dustries that ai6 associated with total real GNP 
changes of various magnitudes. 



* A linear least-squares regression line was fitted for each series 
of total real ONP*employment percent changes. The correlation 
coefficients are an follows : Total goods-relatcd employment, .88 ; 
total manufacturing, .88 ; durable goods manufacturing, .86 ; 
nondurable goods manufacturing, .90 ; transportation and public 
utilities, contract construction, .75; and blue-collar occupa- 
tions, .84. 
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Table 11. Average Emplotaient Changes in Goods-Eelated Industries and Occupations Associated 

WITH Changes in Totae Real Gross National Product 

[Bued on relatloiublps for tbe porlod 1047-04] 



Percent change in total real gross national product 



Industry 


Break- 
even 
point * 


-2 


-1 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 ^ 

1 1 


6 


7 


8 


Average percent change in employment 


Total goods-related in- 


























dustries * 


3.2 


-5.7 


-4.6 


-3.6 


-2.4 


-1.3 


-.2 


.9 


2.0 


3.1 


4.2 


5.3 


Contract construction 


i.4 


-3.8 


-2.7 


-1.6 


-.5 


.7 


1.8 


2.9 


4.1 


5.2 


6.3 


7.5 


Manufacturing 


3.2 


-6.5 


-6.3 


-4.0 


-2.8 


-1.5 


-.3 


1.0 


2.3 


3.5 


4.8 


6.0 


Durable goods 


3.2 


-9.1 


-7.3 


-5.6 


-3.8 


-2.0 


-.3' 


1.5 


3.3 


- 5.1 


6.8 


8.6 


Nondurable goods 


3.3 


-3.3 


-2.6 


-2.0 


-1.4 


-.8 


-.2 


.4 


1.0 


1.6 


2.2 


2.9 


Traospoitation and public 


























utilities 


4.2 


-4.0 


-3.4 


-2.7 


-2.1 


-1.4 


-.8 


-. 1 


.5 


1.2 


1.8 


2.5 


Blue-collar occupa- 


























tions * 


3.1 


-4.3 


-3.5 


-2.6 


-1.8 


-1.0 


-.1 


.7 


1.6 


2.4 


3.2 


4.1 



> The pereentaoe increue tat total real groat national product needed, on vr- 
iraca, to kaepamplormant from lidltais. 

* IndodM mlnbif , not shown separately. 



*Incladoe craftsmen and foremen, operatives, ntmlann laborers, and 
kindred workers, employed in all indnsiriee. 



Discrete periods oi different rates of economic 
growth in the postwar years serve to illustrate the 
relationship between growth in total output and 
in employment in the goods-related industri^ 
"When the pace of the economic expansion is slack 
(as in the period 1957-60), growth in demand for 
both consumer and business durable goods tends to 
be very moderate; the output of the goods-produc- 
ing industries expands more slowly than the 
economy as a whole, and employment in these 
industries and associated blue-collar occupations 
levels off or declines. Thus, from the business 
cycle peak in mid-1957 to the next peak in early 
1960, when the real volume of output for the 
Nation as a whole rose by only 3 percent per year — 
slightly under the break-even point — ^hard goods 
production went up by only about 1% percent per 
year, and employment in the goods industri^ fell 
by a total 375,000, or nearly 0.5 percent per year. 
Employment in durable manufacturing fell at the 
same rate, by a total of 100,000, and jobs in trans- 
portation and public utilities declined over 200,- 
OOO— an average di*op of 2 percent per year. These 
patterns are closely in line with the average post- 
war relationships. The decline in employment in 



the goods-producing industries occurred even while 
their output was rising slowly, as a result of pro- 
ductivity advances. 

Periods of sustained and rapid economic expan- 
sion, on the other hand, are generally characterized 
by rapid gains in consumer demand for durable 
goods such as autos," household furniture and 
equipment, and in business demand for capital 
equipment. This pattern of demand typically 
leads to sharp increases in production and employ- 
ment in the goods handling and producing in- 
diistiies — especially in durable goods manufactur- 
ing — and among blue-collar workers (craftsmen, 
operatives, and nonfaim laborers). Thus, the 
recent (1960-65) of vigorous recovery and 

then expansion of tmployment in the goods-related 
industrial sector — especially manufacturing and 
construction — also conforms to the postwar ex- 
perience. Since the most recent peak in economic 
activity in early 1960, total output has been rising 
at 4% percent a year, and output of all durables 
has expanded at an annual rate of about 5% per- 
cent. At the same time, employment in the goods- 
related industries has gone up by a total of 1% 
million, about 1 percent per year. 



THE E^fPERIENCE OF 1965 

In 1965 the gaiu m employment in goods-related 
industries was actually somewhat stronger than 
would have been suggested by its average rela- 
tionship to GNP in previous postwar years. The 
real volume of output increased by about per- 
cent last year, and this increase, on the average, 
should have resulted in a 2^/^-percent gain — or 
600,000 jobs— in goods employment if the past 
relationships applied exactly. Actually, the gain 
amounted to 4 percent, or nearly 1 million jobs. 
Primarily, this record is traceable to a below- 
average gain in productivity. 

As the employment-GNP relationships are based 
on postwar (1947-64) experience and so strongly 
reflect the recurrent recessions and sharp recoveries 
of that period, they will not necessarily hold in the 
-future. Thus far in the postwar period, above- 
average growth in GNP has always been associated 
with sharp gains in durable goods output and em- 
ployment. However, it is possible that under con- 



ditions of sustained prosperity, without sharp 
recessions and rtcoveries, a high rate of growth in 
business activity will occur without so high a rate 
of growth in hard goods demand. If so, employ- 
ment changes in the goods sector would not follow 
the historical pattern. In addition, a sustained 
speedup or slowdown in the rate of gain in pro- 
ductiTity would obviously inv-alidate the his- 
torical relationship. 

The recent economic record, however, indicates 
no great departure from the postwar pattern, 
which suggests that if total output grows at only 
the average yearly pace of the postwar period — 
3% percent — output of durable goods is likely to 
increase very slowly and employment in the goods 
industries, and total employment, will grow at a 
rate inadequate to meet the needs of a rapidly ex- 
panding labor force. If future growth can pro- 
ceed at a substantially faster rate — ^for example, at 
an average of more than 4 percent — then a more 
optimistic outlook for output and employment in 
the goodi-producing sector nay be warranted. 



The Outlook at Yearend 



The American economy entered the second half 
of the decade with an unprecedented record of 
5 years of advance in prosperity and with expecta- 
tions of even greater progress during the re- 
mainder of the decade. The improvemejit in na- 
tional well-being was dramatically reflected in 
the overall reduction of unemployment. 

But, some groups were plainly faring better 
than others. The high demand for skilled and ex- 
perienced wprkers was reflected in the low unem- 
ployment rates for craftsmen, and in turn for men 
aged 25 and over. Both were lower than in 1957 
and only slightly above the levels of the Korean 
period, when labor shortages were being reported 
widely. 

The dmnand for workers spilled over into all 
caterories and much progress was made in aiding 
groups which chronically bear the burden of high 
unemployment and underemployment. Non- 
white workers showed significant improve- 
ment. Virtually all groups except teenagers 



showed substantially less unemployment at the 
end of 1965 than the year before, and the pace of 
employiriBiit gains going into 1966 suggested that 
further progress would be made. 

But Ais expansion of the economy posed a 
potentially serious problem. Obviously, more and 
better emplo 3 onent opportunities were required 
to improve further the employment position of 
disadvantaged groups. Suitable public and pri- 
vate policies will be needed to assure that the 
necessary rapid pace of business expansion will 
not be unduly inhibited by shortage of certain 
kinds of workers and by dislocations. 

THE TIGHTENING MANPOWER SITUATION 

At yearend all the broad measures of work ac- 
tivity pointed to an increased tightening of the 
manpower situation in 1966 : 

The pace of job expansion. Employment 
gains at the end of 1965 were at a rate substan- 



tially more rapid than even the large gains of the 
previous year. Approximately 2.6 million work- 
ers were added to nonfarm payrolls in the 4 quar- 
ters of 1965 ; the third-to-fourth quarter increase in 
1965 was at an annual rate of over 3 million jobs. 

The expanding defense effort. Increased 
American activity in Vietnam was already re- 
flected in a 10-percent expansion in employment 
during 1965 in major defense-related industries. 
Larger defense expenditures during 1966 would 
unquestionably lead to further expansion in these 
industries. In addition, indirect effects of the de- 
fense effort in increasing demand for other sup- 
plies, services, and raw materials would be felt 
widely in the economy. 

The increased military buildup. The in- 
crease in the Armed Forces of 330,000 over the 
mid-1965 level requested in the January 1966 
budget message could result in significant tighten- 
ing of the job market. 

Nearly all of the military buildup over the first 
year will occur among 18- to 24-year-old men. The 
male labor force was expected to increase by about 
650,000 between 1965 and 1966 — ^mostly in the 
age group 18 to 24. If the strength of the Armed 
Forces increases by 330,000 in 1966, only half 
of the expected labor force increase would be 
available to the civilian economy. Since very little 
expansion in the labor force can be expected from 
men over 24 years of age in 1966, and not many 
jobs can be filled from the remaining unemployed 
men, substantial additional pressures would be 
exerted on the manpower supply. 

A declining number of available unePii> 
ployed. As the national rate of unemployment 
fell to a 9-year low at the end of lSo5, fewer 
workers were available from the “pool” of the job- 
less. Jobless rates for the groups in greatest de- 
mand fell to levels previously attained only during 
the period of the Korean conflict. 

Sector shortages. In some industrial centers, 
especially the Great Lakes manufacturing com- 
plexes of Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, and Mil- 
waukee, unemployment rates were already down to 
21/^ percent or less by yearend, at oi close to mini- 
mal ‘‘frictional” levels. One-third of the 150 
major labor areas of the Nation were classified as 
low unemployment areas (3 percent or less) . 

Some industries and occupations showed an 
actual or incipient tighteningin labor availability. 



For example, imemployment among automobile 
workers fell below 1 percent in December. Pro- 
fessional and technical workers and craftsmen 
were reported in short supply in some ateas, par- 
ticularly engineers, scientists, technicians, tool and 
die makers, machinists and other skilled metal 
workers, and some repairmen and teachers. In 
perspective, however, shortages have long been re- 
ported in many of these occup tions when the 
economy was visibly far from full employment. 

Record hours of work. High demand for 
labor was evidenced also in longer hours of work; 
virtually all major manufacturing industries 
lengthened their workweek in 1965. The Decem- 
ber level of 41.7 hours was the highest for any 
December since the Second World War; overtime 
work at premium pay averaged 4.0 hours, the high- 
est since colle^'^ion of these figures began 10 years 
ago; and in nonagricultural industri^ a.«i a whole, 
1 of every 3 persons at work put in 41 hours or 
more in the December survey week. 

POTENTIAL VERSUS ACTUAL SHORTAGES 

Against this general backdrop of high labor 
demand and declining labor availability, a 
serious potential for labor shortages existed. At 
file initiative of Secretary W. Willard Wirtz, the 
Department of Labor is working with the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Department of Commerce, 
and other agencies to learn the specific manpower 
requirements, shortages, and surpluses in specific 
areas, occupations, and industries. 

However, spot surveys by the Department of 
Labor late in 1965 and early in 1966 failed to show 
any evidence of substantial or widespread short- 
ages of workers, nor any indication that produc- 
tion schedules were being impeded. There was 
strong evidence of emerging shortages in a few 
areas and occupations, but there were also sur- 
pluses in others. 

The manpower situation in which prospering 
industrial communities found themselves was ex- 
emplified by Milwaukee. In early 1966, a task 
force was sent to Milwaukee by the Interagency 
Manpower Requirements Group, establish^ by 
the Secretary of Labor, to appraise the pressures 
on the city’s manpower resources. Milwaukee at 
that time was considered one of the tightest labor 
areas in the United States. 



Some of the more significant findings were these : 

1. At the time of the survey^ there was no gen- 
ercH or aiticdl shortage of factory man/power in 
the Milmavkee area. This did not mean that more 
qualified workers would not have been hired if 
they were available, but that production schedules 
were being met — ^by resorting to 5V^- and 6-day 
workweeks and by laying on second and third work 
shifts, although some firms reported difficulty in 
staffing the second and third shifts. 

2. However^ the supply of presently avaUcible 
shUf,ed labor was stretched nearly to its limits. 
Some types of highly skilled workers, particularly 
machinists, were in very short supply. Moreover, 
with the Milwaukee unemployment rate in Decem- 
ber at 2.3 percent (seasonally adjusted) , companies 
were also having difficulty in attracting and keep- 
ing workers at the entry levels. Also, some com- 
panies reported that their delivery schedules were 
already being lengthened. 

3. Under the circumstances present^ manpower 
shortages condd prove critical if production sched- 
ules were raised. If sufficient numbers of qualified 
workers do not become available, production sched- 
ules could be held up, “raiding” of workers under- 
taken, and wage distortions introduced. 

4. Despite the threat of impending shortages, 
many afcaUdble remedies for mcreanng the supply 
of needed worhers were not hemg used. Negroes 
and women in particular were imderutilized. 

THE ROLE OF MANPOWER POLICY 

The likelihood of experiencing shortages in in- 
dividual occupations and areas becomes greater as 
growth continues at a high rate and full employ- 

mt is approached. The need for preparing 
against this eventuality has been recognized as an 
essential element of any program which aims at 
achieving and .maintaining full employment. It 
is this challenge which the Nation’s manpower 
policy has undertaken to meet. 

Operating alongside and within the framework 
of overall economic policy, the special contribu- 
tion of manpower policy lies in reducing waste in 
matching workers and jobs through development 
of '»7orker capabilities and improved adjustment 
between industry needs and available human re- 
sources, In a broader sense, manpower policy 



embraces both social and economic goals, since it 
deals with human beings and aims at raising their 
productive abilities, promoting their full employ- 
ment, and raising their levels of living. 

The Manpower Development and Training Act 
of 1962 is one of the basic instruments of this pol- 
icy. During the first 2 years of its operation, 
training programs under the act were designed 
primarily to increase the skills of the hard-core un- 
employed so that they could qualify for the job 
vacancies which persisted even while the economy 
was still far short of full employment. The in- 
crying prospect of skill shortages, however, has 
led to a broadened scope of training under the 
MDTA, which is extending its thrust toward train- 
ing workers who may already possess useful skills, 
to enable them to meet requirements for jobs in 
critical denumd. 

Approximately 35 percent of MD TA training 
in 1966 will be directed specifically toward avert- 
mg skill shortages, 40 percmt will be devoted to 
occupational reclamation of the hard-core unem- 
ployed, and 25 percent will be directed specifically 
to disadvantaged youth. 

OTHER REMEDIES FOR LABOR SHORTAGE 

Despite the evidence of pressures in the job 
niarket, there are a number of resources which ctm 
meet the Nation’s manpower needs. The largest 
of these resources is of course the 1^ million per- 
sons who can be expected to enter the labor force 
annually during the neirt few years, mainly as a re- 
sult of the growing population. There are also 
still many among the 3 million unemployed who 
possess skills needed by employers, and many more 
who can be trained to meet job requirements. An- 
other source is the underemployed— the many per- 
sons who are not currently working at their poten- 
tial and who can be given the opportunity to use 
the abilities they have. In addition, there were still 
over 2 million workers involuntarily on part time 
in 1965 who were presumably available for full- 
time work. 

Of equal importance is the potential manpower 
available in the Nation’s “labor reserve.” A very 
substantial proportion of the highly educated 
population of the United States is not perma- 
nently attached to the labor force, particularly 
women whose family responsibilities have dimin- 
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ished as their children have grown up. Possibly 
because of the increasing demand for workers, la- 
bor force participation rates among adult women 
were rising somewhat faster during the last half of 
1965 than expected on the basis of longrun trends. 
Even so, current reports show many firms — some 
of them professing great anxieties over labor short- 
ages — ^have failed to consider hiring women work- 
ers at all, or have relegated them to only a select 
few of the traditional “women jobs.” The Negro 
work force is particularly underutilized; in many 
areas N^roes are still barred from advancement 
into skilled trades. Moreover, larger numbers of 
Negro men than white men are outside the labor 
force at the working ages. Many of these Negroes 
could be brought into productive employment with 
suitable training and encouragement 
Private industry, in cooperation with organized 
labor, will continue to play the major role in meet- 
ing its own manpower needs, in developing the 
skills of its workers, and in engineering jobs so 
that they can best be filled by the workers avail- 
able. Although the bulk of adjustments will take 
place in this way, action by Government can play 
a decisive part in supporting industry and labor 
in matching workers with jobs. 7. robably the most 
readily applicable measures in averting shortages 
are manpower programs involving training, both 
institutional and on-the-job, based on a systematic 
anticipation cf industry needs, as well as a wide 
variety of flexible measures designed to meet cur- 
rent manpower needs and responsive to changing 
conditions. Other approaches include explora- 
tion of such lines as greater publication of job 
openings outside of the immediate area, assisting 
workers who desire to move to areas pf greatest 
labor need, reassessing the draft standards based 
on critical occupations, and encouraging firms to 
analyze their requirements for workers and to relax 
their requirements, on the basis of redesigned job 
structures. 



SOME CONCLUSIONS 

Eor the first time in 8 years, the economy has 
come within striking range of the goal of full em- 
ployment. Consecutive large gains in employmmt 
in 1964 and 1965, and a reduction in unemploy- 
ment among virtually, all groups, have allayed 
some of the anxiety about creating enough jobs for 
the growing labor force and moved the focus of 



national attention to the possible development of 
labor shortages. 

But the shift in focus is more apparent than 
real. The twm concerns of full employment have 
been to provide jobs for people — ^to meet the goals 
of social equity — and to provide people for jobs — 
to meet the expanding material ne^ of society. 
The tasks have not been separable, even if some 
shift in emphasis has been possible; whenever 
manpower programs have enabled individuals to 
make a better living by upgrading their abilities, 
the more productive employment has alsq served 
the objective of sustaining and adding to economic 
and job growth. 

Both the accomplishments of the past half dec- 
ade and the challenges of the next half decade have 
been outlined in previous pages. Some conclusions 
emerge from the relation of past successes to 
future responsibilities; 

1. The rrmgriilmde of the jol> creation challenge 
has in no wise diminished. Large increases in the 
labor force will continue each year for many years 
to come. Growth in the economy at a high rate 
will be necessary during the remainder of the 
decade to provide jobs for new entrants and to 
further reduce imemployment to tolerable levels. 
The magnitude of our future manpower resources 
and requirements is discussed in detail in the fol- 
lowing chapter. 

2. The reduction in unem'ployment over the past 
2 yea/rs^ especially among the '‘'‘hard core''' of the 
v/nem/ployed^ was not the result of any short spwrt 
of economic growth^ hut was the outcome of a sus- 
tained high level of growth. Approximately 3 
years of moderately high economic growth follow- 
ing the initial recovery from the 1960-61 recession 
did little to reduce imemployment. The continua- 
tion and acceleration of growth in 1964 and 1965, 
however, broke the pattern of previous recessions 
and brief “recoveries” which left unemployment 
at successively higher levels. 

2. Sustained economic growth requires vigorous^ 
comprehensive.^ and flemihle policies aimed at the 
coordinate ohjecti/ves of price stahility and full em- 
ployment. This requires that the timely and ag- 
gressive application of monetary and fiscal meas- 
ures be made in coordination with manpower 
programs designed for and directed at both 
the same short-term and long-term aims of eco- 
nomic growth as well as the aim of social equity — 
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decent employment opportunities for all. It re- 
quires a variety of interrelated measures, includ- 
ing income maintenance programs, promotion of 
research and development, stimuli to public and 
private investment in education and training, 
and development of the resources which will ac- 
celerate future economic growth. Continued up- 
grading of workers’ qualifications, continued 



efforts to overcome dislocations caused by tech- 
nological and other changes, continued improve- 
ments in the process of matching workers and jobs, 
a constant program directed at preventing the 
drain resulting from involuntary unemployment 
and underemployment which stem froLi discrimi- 
nation or deprivation — these are all part of the 
program with dual, yet related, objectives. 
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THE MANPOWER OUTLOOK 



In the context of the enormous growth and 
chan^ng character of the American economy, 
manpower policies must not only address them- 
selves to surmounting current problems but must 
also -anticipate future ones. As the country ap- 
proaches full employment and manpower resources 
become scarcer, there is need all the more for a 
comprehension of the size and nature of the labor 
force which will be available in the future, and of 
the specific kinds of workers which will be required 
by industry. 

This chapter discusses labor force projections 
that indicate the dimensions of labor availability, 
and projections'bf industry and.occupational man- 
power requirements that portray the pattern of the 
jobs to be filled. These projections show the di- 
rections in which the population and the economy 



are changing and suggest the orientation which 
will be needed in manpower and economic policy 
to achieve full use of our resources. The informa- 
tion thty provide is important also as a guide in 
the planning of educational and training programs 
and as an aid to individuals in career choice. 

These projections ai« concerned with a high- 
growth-rate, full-employment economy. Full em- 
ployment and rapid economic growth are not, 
however, objectives in themselves. They are but 
the indispensable means for advancing the level 
of living and enabling the Nation to meet its 
domestic needs and discharge its international re- 
sponsibilities. Some preliminary information on 
the manpower which would ,be required to achieve 
specific social and economic goals is presented in 
the concluding section of the chapter. 



Labor Force Growth 



From 1965 to 1970 the total labor force is ex- 
pected to rise by over million a year, an aver- 
age annual increase nearly 50 percent greater than 
during the first half of the 1960’s and almost 
double that of the fifties. By 1970, the labor force 
is expected to total 86 million persons, almost a 
fifth more than in 1960.^ (See table 12.) 

^ The flirures for 1970 are based on projections by the Depart^ 
ment of Labor of the labor force participation rates of specific 
population groups under conditions of relatively high employment 
growth. The projections may be slightly conservative in esti- 
mating the growth that 'i^vonld be generated by a prolonged period 



The pressures to develop appropriate jobs and to 
match workers with existing job openings will be 

of full employment. As the unemployment rate approaches 3 
percent, a larger growth in labor force is probable, perhaps on the 
order of 400,000 additional workers. The figures in the text are 
for total labor force, i.e., civilian labor force (excluding the 
400,000 additional worker adjustment) and the Armed Forces. 
The civilian labor force is projected to grow by 7.7 million 
over the 5-year period, to a level of 83.3 million. 

A more detailed exposition of these projections is contained in 
the 1966 Manpower Report (pp. 46 et seQ.) and in Labor Force 
ProjecHotti for 1970-80 (Washington: U.S. Department of La- 
bor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, February 1965), Special Labor 
Force Report No. 49. (See also Monthly Labor Review, Feb* 
ruary 1965.) 




Table 12. Actual and Projected Labor Force, by Sex and Age, 1960 to 1970 

[Numbers in thousands] 



Sex and age 


Actual 


Projected, 

1970 


Average annual change 


Number 


« 

Percent 


1960 


1965 


1960-65 


1965-70 


1960-65 


1966-70 


Both Sexes 
















14 years and over 


73, 081 


78, 357 


85, 999 


1, 055 


1,628 


1.4 


1.9 


14 to 24 years 


13, 697 


16, 832 


20, 303 


627 


694 


4.2 


3.8 


14 and 15 years 


977 


1, 180 


1,382 


41 


40 


3.8 


3. 2 


16 to 19 years 


5, 223 


6, 351 


7, 188 


226 


167 


40 


2. 6 


20 to 24 years. 1 


7,497 


9, 302 


11,733 


361 


486 


4.4 


48 


Men 
















25 years and over 


40,832 


41, 187 


43, 214 


71 


405 


.2 


1.0 


25 to 44 years 


22, 394 


22, 157 


22, 993 


-47 


167 


-.2 


.7 


45 to 64 years 


16, 013 


16, 899 


18, 113 


177 


243 


1.1 


1.4 


65 years and over 


2,425 


2, 131 


2, 108 


-59 


-5 


-2.6 


-.2 


Women 
















25 years and over 


18, 552 


20, 337 


22,482 


357 


429 


1.9 


2. 0 


25 to 44 years 


9,484 


10, 060 


10,449 


115 


78 


1.2 


8 


45 to 64 years 


8, 114 


9, 301 


10,942 


237 


328 


2.8 


1.. 3 


65 years and over 


954 


976 


1, 091 


4 


23 


.6 


2. 3 



Note: These projections assume the highest levels of employment consist- 
ent with recent peacetime experience and may be slightly conservative in re- 
ation to rates of labor force participation which mi^t be generated by a 
1 

particularly critical in view of the large number of 
workers under 25 years of age who will be con- 
tinuing to enter the labor force. The past 
year’s expansion in the number of teenage workers 
is but the first wave of the oncoming tide. Overall, 
the total number .^if teenage and young adult 
workers (aged 14 to 24) is expected to increase by 
almost 700,000 a year, constituting about 45 per- 
cent of the increase in the labor force between now 
and 1970. 

The problem becomes especially acute because 
thv sharpest labor force growth will be among 
workers in their early twenties. Almost two- 
thirds will be young men looking mainly for full- 
time jobs and facing the income needs that come 
with marriage and family formation. From 19i65 
to 1970, the number of persons 20 to 24 years5 old in 
the job market will be increasing by close to 500,- 
000 or 4,8 perceiit per year — 2:^ times the rate for 
the labor force as a whole. By 1^70 there may be 



prolonged period of full employment. (See also text footnote 1.) 
Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 



close to 12 million of these young adult workers — 
representing about 14 percent of the total labor 
force, compared with 12 percent currently and 10 
percent in I960. 

The number of men aged 25 and over will also 
increase dramatically — after remaining about the 
same for many years — as those bc"- ’.uring World 
War II and shortly thereafter reach this age range. 
Over the next 5 years their number is expected to 
increase by an average of 400,000 a year — ^a gain 
almost 6 times that of the first half of the 1960’s. 

The number of male workers aged 25 to 44, 
which actually dropped from 1960 to 1965, is ex- 
pected to rise by an average of 170,000 a year dur- 
ing the next 5 years. However, within this age 
group, men aged 35 to 44 are expected to register 
a substantial decline — averaging 115,000 per 
y^r — ^because of the low birth rates of the early 
1930’s. Since this age group is normally an im- 
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partant, source of manpower for middle manage- 
ment and other highly responsible and skilled jobs, 
the reduction in their number could residt in short- 
ages of key poi-sonnel. Stepped-up training by 
industry and government is called for, in order to 
utilize, to the maximum, the potential of this age 
group and to upgrade the skills of the increasing 
numbers of both younger and older workers who 
will be available to fill emerging vacancies. Be- 
tween 1965 and 1970, the number of men 25 to 34 
years old is expected to rise by about 280,000 per 
year — after no growth at all during the first half 
of the decade — and those 45 to 64 years old will in- 
crease by 250,000 per year, about 40 percent more 
than the previous 5 years. 

No increase is expected, however, in the number 
of older meh (those 65 and over) in the labor force. 



oven though there will be more of them in the 
population. Their labor force participation rate is 
expected to continue downward, reflecting a long 
period of prosperity and the wider availability and 
increased level of retirement benefits under both 
public and private pension systems. 

Women are expected to continue to enter the 
labor force in large numbers, as service and office 
employment as well as part-time jobs continue 
their long-term growth. Between 1965 and 11^0 
the number of women 25 years of age and over in 
the labor force may rise by about 430,000 per year, 
with more than four-fifths of this rise accounted 
for by 's/omen aged 45 or over. Women workers 
in this age group are expected to increase by about 
350,000 per year — ^to a total of about 12 million by 
1970. 



Projections of Manpower Requirements in 1970 



For several years the Department of Labor, in 
cooperation with other Government and private 
agencies, has been developing the means for identi- 
fying and measuring the factors influencing the 
composition and quantity of manpower needed for 
future production under varying conditions of 
demand. New estimates of manpower require- 
ments in 1970 are now available, which incorporate 
the more advanced interindustry study techniques 
and procedures pioneered after World War II by 
the Department of Labor and developed recently 
by the Federal Interagency Growth Study 
Project. 

The new projections use the latest input-output 
tables prepared*by the Department of Commerce 
as the framework for the projections.* These 
tables can be used to show the direct and indirect 
impact of changes in demand in one part of the 
economy on other parts. The industry output re- 
quirements which can be derived by this method in 
turn provide the basis, along with projections of 
hours of work and industiy productivity, for esti- 



* These projections are provisional and subject to revision as a 
result of review by tbe participating agencies and others. Fur 
more information • on the .Federal Intera^Tency Growth Study 
Project and the application of the input-output approach to cur- 
rent problems of manpower utilization, see Jack Alterman, 
“Interindustry. Employment Requirements,” and “Studies of 
Long-Term Economic Growth,” Monthly Labor Review, July and 
August 196&, pp. 841-850 and 883-987. 



mating industry employment requirements. The 
projections presented be^.ow are some of the pre- 
liminaiy findings of recemt research efforts. These 
findings, however, show only one of many possible 
patterns which are consistent with high empl(^- 
ment in 19?0 — othei-s resulting from different un- 
employment assumptions and varying patterns of 
final demand, implying somewhat different indus- 
trial employment patterns, are being developed. 
A report covering the various projections will be 
released later in 1966. 

An essential characteilstic of the projections is 
that employment is directly and explicitly linked 
to detailed projections of demand by product and 
service, and industry of origin. Thus, the pro- 
jected structure of demand — ^the demands of indi- 
viduals, business, and gov^-imment, and the not 
demands of foreign purchasers of the products of 
American mdustry — are converted by use of ap- 
propriate relationships into projections of direct 
and indirect manpower requirements of the specific 
industries. 

Estimates of future manpower requirements are 
difficult to make with precision. Apart from the 
uncertainties of forecasting itself, manpower needs 
can be and frequently are changed dramatically 
and suddenly from previous projections by shifts 
in consumer preferences, technological changes. 
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and worldwide political and economic develop- 
ments. In addition to these considerations, the 
manpower requirements for 1970 presented in this 
section, like all projections^ are based on a number 
of critical assumptions which, if they do not de- 
velop as predicted, can materially affect the 
accuracy of the estimates.” The virtue of the 
present technique is that detailed alternative pro- 
jections of manpower requirements can be readily 
made, based on a different pattern of economic 
development than that presently assumed. 

THE PATTERN OF EMPLOYMENT 
IN 1970 

As a result of the acceleration in labor force 
growth, it is estimated that the economy would 
have to grow at an annual rate of about 4^ per- 
cent over the next 5 years to provide jobs for the 
additional workers, assuming continued increases 
in productivity, moderate declines in hours of 
work, mid a reduction in the unemployment rate to 
about 3 percent. While this average rate of eco- 
nomic growth is lower than that actually achieved 

*Thew «mimptlon8 are Buminarlzed In the section Demand 
Patterns in 1970. 



during the past 2 years (5i/4 percent), it is much 
higher than the average of 3^ percent per year for 
the whole period since 1947. The implied growth 
rate of the economy over the next 5 years would 
mean an increase of about 25 percent in the Na- 
tion’s real output of goods and services. 

•.It should be noted that a slightly lower growth 
rate— about 4 percent per year— will be sufficient 
to keep unemployment at a constant rate. Such 
a growth rate would still be substantially higher 
than the postwar average. 

In order to achieve an overall unemployment 
rate of 3 j^rcent by 1970, under assumptions of 
the projections, total civilian employment would 
have to be about 81 million, or about 12^ percent 
higher than in 1965. Against this overall rise, 
some divergent industry trends are expected. 

Agricultural employment is projected to con- 
tinue its long-term decline, offset by sharp in- 
creases in nonagricultural employment. Most of 
the increase in the nonagricultural area will be in 
wage and salary employment, with lesser rates of 
increasti in the self-employed, unpaid family 
workers and domestics. The estimates which are 
shown in table 13 refer to total agricultural em- 
plo 3 nment and to wage and salary jobs in nonfarm 
industries. 



Table 13. Actual and Projected EMPLOYaiENT by Industry Division, 1965 and 1^70 

[Numbers in thousands] 



Industry division 


Actual, 
1965 » 


Projected, 

1970* 


Change, 1965-70 


Number 


Percent 


Agrieultuxe 


4,585 


4,080 


-505 


-11. 0 


Nonagricultural industries, total • 


60, 432 


68, 743 


8,311 


13.8 


Mining _ _ 


628 


586 


—42 


—6 7 


CUmtiMt eonstraetion 


3,211 


3,700 


489 


Ve f 

15.2 


Manufacturing 


17, 984 


18, 882 


898 


5. 0 


Traniportation and public utUities 


4,031 


4,106 


75 


1.9 




12, 585 


14, 195 


1,610 


12.8 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 


3,043 


3,494 


451 


14.8 


Serrice and miscellaneous 


8,903 


11,097 


2, 194 


24.6 


Government 


10,046 


12,683 


2, 637 


26.2 


Federal * 


2,379 


2,524 


145 


6. 1 


State and local 


7,667 


10, 159 


2,492 


32. 5 



1 BmUmliiarj. < Datarelate to civilian employment only, ezdnding Central Intelligence 

* Braed on an aMomption of 3 percent unemployment. and National Security Agencies. 

epata rdaU toi^ establishment payrolls and nom: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding, 

oadode aatfomployed. unpaid liamiiy workers and domestics. 
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EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN NONFARM 
INDUSTRIES 

Within the nonagricultural sector of the ecu- 
nomjy wage and salary employment is expected 
to rise by more than 8 million by 1970, to a level 
14 percent higher than in 1965. Much more rapid 
gains 05 3 expected in the service-generating in- 
dustnes than in the goods-producing activities, 
basically an eidension of the longrun postwar 
trends. 

A key question is whether the expanding em- 
ployment opportunities for workers in goods- 
producing industries — ^particularly manufac- 

turing — ^in the past 2 years will persist. The pro- 
jections of manpower requirements support neither 
a continuation of the current high rate of growth. 



nor a return to the trend of little or no ^nployment 
increase of a few years ago. Becent increases in 
manufacturing employment reflect both expansion 
in aggregate demand and special factors affecting 
the character of this demand — ^notably, the very 
large rate of increase in expenditures for auto- 
mobiles and other consumer durables as well as un- 
precedented growth in capital investment While 
these expenditures are not expected to grow as they 
have in the past 2 years, they are expected to con- 
tinue to contribute to the overall increase, but at a 
more moderate pace. As a result, manu&ctniing 
wage and salary employment is expected to be 
about 900,000 higher in 1970 than in 1965, rising at 
a rate sigcificantly below that of nonagricultural 
industries as a whole. ( See taible 13 and chart 10.) 
Additional projections are being developed based 
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on alternative assumptions about the growth in 
demand for consumer durables and plant and 
equipment. These alternatives will be included 
in a report to be issued later in 1966. 

Employment in contract construction is pro- 
jected to show the largest percentage increase of 
any major goods-producing industry as a result of 
projected increases in construction activity to meet 
rising State and local government needs, increased 
housing requirements, and expanding business in- 
vestment in plant. 

Mining employment — already at a low level be- 
cause of years of high productivity and other struc- 
tural fectors — ^is expected to decline, although 
more slowly than since World War H. 

The complex of service-producing industries pre- 
sent the brightest expectations for employment 
growth. Between now and 1970, total employment 
in these industries is expected to increase by 18 per- 
cent, raising its ^are of total nonagricultural wage 
and salary employment from 64 percent in 1965 to 
66 percent in 1970. 

Withm this sector, employment in State and 
local governments is expected to show the largest 
increase — a net addition of 2.5 million jobs or 33 
percent above the 1965 level. Most of the rise is 
associated with education, medical care, and other 
serrices to the growing population, with stimulus 
in some areas from Oreat Society programs. 
On the other hand. Federal Government civilian 
employment is expected to increase only moder- 
ately from its 1965 total. 

Business, professional, and personal services are 
expected to ^ow a 2 million increase, second only 
^ State and local government, reflecting both a 
" continued rise in demand as well as lower-than- 
average productivity advances in these activities. 

Fmployment in trade, second only to manufac- 
turing in terms of total employment among major 
nonferm Industrie^ is expected to grow almost 
three times faster than manufacturing — ^up 13 per- 
cent in 1970 over 1965, compared with a growth 
of 5 percent in manufacturing. In part this re- 
flects the difficulty in accelerating productivity in 
the operations of wholesale and retail trade, but 
it also reflects the expected growth in consumer 
standards in the whole array of personal consump- 
tion expenditures. As a result of these factors, 
wholesale and retail establishments are expected 



to provide abort one-fifth of the total expected in- 
crease in nonagricultural employment by 1970. 

Employment in the finance, insurance, and real 
estate group is also expected to rise, at a rate 
slightly more than that in trade. However, be- 
cause of its relatively small size, the total amount 
of additional employment will only be slightly 
more than one-fourth the growth in trade. 

Although the output of the transportation, com- 
mun ications, and utilities industries is expected to 
increase sharply, rapid increases in productivity 
will prevent more than a small increase in employ- 
ment over 1965 levels in the industry group as a 
whole. 



DEMAND PAHERNS IN 1970 

Li interpreting these industry employment esti- 
mates, it is important to keep in mind a number of 
assumptions that underlie them. One is that no 
large-scalf military buildup will tate place. Ac- 
cordingly, the size of the Armed Forces in 1970 is 
assumed to be only slightly larger than in early 

1965. In the event of a large-scale buildup, the 
resulting patterns of employment would, of course, 
be significantly different, especially in several of 
the supplymg industries — steel, ordnance, and 
aerospace, among others — ^than are projected. • 

Another crucial assumption concerns the level 

, ofbusinessinvestmenfc— crucial both because of the 

characteristic volatility of this sector of demand 
■ and its extraordinary importance in total demand 
in recent years. Since 1961 business investment 
has been the fastest growing component of gross 
national product; in 1966, its ratio to total output 
is expected to surpass the peaks set during the 
capital goods boom of 1956-57. One of the major 
uncertainties in the projections is the question of 
how much longer investment in plant and equip- 
ment will continue to increase faster than total 
production, as it has for the past several years. In 
these projections, it has been assumed that, after 

1966, the proportion of total output accounted for 
by this investment will hold constant at a ratio 
slightly above that of the 1956-57 period. Other 
models currently under investigation contain al- 
ternative assumptions with respect to investment 
growth and implications for future industrial and 
occupational employment. 
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The size and composition of the population will 
have a marked effect on. a number of industries. 
For example, residential construction is expected 
to grow more rapidly than the economy as a whole 
in order to provide housing for the growing num- 
ber of families anticipated by 1970, as postwar 
babies grow up and start families of their own. 

Personal consumption expenditures — the larg- 
est component of national output — are expected to 
increase in line with total output, but the composi- 
tion i^ould change over the next 5 years, reflecting 
a reversal of recent trends and resuming the fea- 
tures of the longer term postwar trends toward in- 
creased services. This is expected to enhance em- 
ployment opportunities in services and other 
nomnanufacturing industries. The persistent 
strength in consumer durables, particularly in 
automobiles over the past several years, neverthe- 
less requires that more attention be devoted to the 
possibility that changes are occurring in long-term 
consumer buying patterns. This possibility is also 
being evaluated in alternative models now imder 
consideration. 

The course of government expenditures is, ex- 
pected to maintain the present sharp distinction be- 
tween Federal purchases of goods and services 



and those of State and local government units. 
The latter are expected to increase substantially 
faster than any other component of final demand 
reflecting further urbanization of the population 
and rapid growth in all types of local services — 
particularly in education, health, and other pro- 
grams designed to raise the, living standards of 
our citizens. 

On the other hand. Federal purchases of goods 
and services are expected to decline as a percent 
of gross national product, although their lej?el may 
be somewhat higher than in 1965. It should be 
noted, howerer, that Federal . purchases do not 
include the cost of many Federal programs de- 
signed to expand education and health services, 
worker training, and other antipoverty programs, 
which may be substantially expanded by 1970. 
Funds for many of these programs are S[>ent at 
the State and local level or by individuals and are 
clarified in the national income and product ac- 
counts as purchases by State and local govern- 
ments or cor sumer expenditures. Purchases by 
the Federal Govemmint, nevertheless, can be 
dramatically changed if international develop- 
ments inquire altered defense expenditures. 



Table 14. AcruAii and pROJEcrm ji;mfloym£nt by Major Occdpation Group, 1965 and 1970 

INtmbm in mllllaiis] 
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Major occupation group 


Actual, 

1965 


Projected, 
1970 » 


Change, 1965-70* 


Number. 


Percent 


Total* 


72.2 


81.2 


9.0 


12.5 


Professional, technical, and kindred workers 


8.9 


11.1 


2.2 


25.0 


Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm 


7.3 


8.4 


1.1 


14.4 


Clerical and kindred workers 


11.2 


13.2 


2.0 


18.2 


Sales workers 


4.7 


5.3 


.6 


12.4 


Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 


9.2 


10.4 


1.2 


12.8 


Operatives and kindred workers 


13.4 


14.2 


.8 


6.0 


Laborers, except farm and mine 


3.9 


3.7 


-.2 


«-4.0 


Service workers 


9.3 


11.0 


1.7 


17.7 


Farmers and farm managers, laborers, and foremen 


4.3 


3.9 


-.4 


-8.6 



1 Sued on an ewamption of 8 percent tmemployment. 

* Baaed on 1M6 daU In thoanndf . 

* B.apreaenta employment u oorered by the monthly hooeehold torrey 
of the labor force. 

4 Employment ia projected at about the lerei of tha paat decade; how- 



ever. heewue lOU employment was nntuoally high, reflecting an abnor- 
mally abarp Increaae in manutectnring, the projected change from 1005 in- 
dieatee an apparent decline. 

Nora: Detail may not add to totala doe to roonding. 
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PROJECTIONS OF OCCUPATIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT REQUIREMENTS 

As a part of its continuing program of research 
on future occupational requirements, the Depart- 
ment of Labor has reexamined its previous 
occupational projections for indications of new 
directions in the pattern of job growth. The cur- 
rent review is especially significant because occu- 
pational trends in the past few years have shown 
some divergence from the long-term postwar 
trends. The occupational projections here pre- 
sented are compatible with the industry employ- 
ment projections discussed in the previous section. 

In general, the new estimates agree with pre- 
vious projections for the occupational groups. Of 
fundamental importance is the conclusion that the 
fastest growing occupations during -the second 
half of the present decade will continue to be 
those in the professional and technical, clerical, 
and service worker categories. (See table 14 and 
chart 11.) Growth in the various occupational 
groups is expected to continue to reflect the in- 
creasing service orientation of demand in our 
hi^ily developed economy. Projections of more 
detfuled occupational divisions of the work force 
are expected to be available later this year. 

In the 1965-70 period, professional, technical, 
and kindred occupations will continue to be the 
most rapidly growing field. In 1970, these occupa- 
tions are expected to require about 11 million work- 
ers — ^representing an increase of about one-fourth 
over 1965 and a rate of gain twice that for employ- 
ment generally. The need for increasing numbers 
of highly trained and educated professional work- 
ers is abundantly evident. Growth in research and 
development, a hallmark of the postwar period, can 
be expected to demand ever-rising numbers of ex- 
perts in many professional and technical disci- 
plines. In addition, greater numbers of city plan- 
ners, engineers, and architects will be ne^ed to 
rebuild and redesign blighted- areas of many of 
our major metropolitan centers. Talents of a wide 
range of social scientists will be used to redeem 
human resources in these mties. Many more teach- 
ers will be needed. Among tiie other occupations 
due for major increases are those involving per- 
sonnel necessary to implement the new Medicare 
program and other programs developed by Fed- 
eral, State fmd local government agencies to im- 
prove the health of the Nation’s citizens. 



The expected increase in demand for highly 
trained and educated personnel will require the 
development of a strong supporting base of tech- 
nicians and subprofessional workers. Thus, there 
should be, over the next 5 years, an unparalleled 
opportunity not only to upgrade many now work- 
ing below their potential but to free professional 
personnel for more challenging and creative 
duties. 

Clerical workers, the largest single category in 
white-collar employment, constitute the second 
fastest growing occupational category and will 
number 13 million in 1970. The ultimate growth 
rate of these workers will undoubt^y be affected 
by the rapid technological developments in the 
fields of computers, office equipment, and communi- 
cation devices. TV^ether the effect of these tech- 
nological improvmnents will in time retard clerical 
employment growth or whether the demand for 
processing the increased information becoming 





available through these improvements will 
accentuate growth in their ranks is yet to be fully 
determined. 

Service workers — ^whose numbers cover a wide 
variety of workers such as policemen, barbers, 
waiters, and hospital orderlies — ^will increase al- 
most as fast as clerical workers. Demand for 
service workers will continue to expand rapidly as 
more and more are needed to supply the many and 
increasing services associated with a growing and 
more affluent population. These gains will also in 
part be stimulated by the implementation of many 
of the new prograLms of the Great Society in such 
areas as medical and hospital functions and others 
providing services to the disadvantaged. Many 
of these jobs will provide entry into employment 
for the inexperienced, while others will afford 
long-term employment for worfers of limited 
training and education. In 1970, there will he an 
anticipated 11 million service jobs, over a sixth 
more than in 1965. 

The number of non&rm managers, officials, and 
proprietors is expected to increase at a rate slightly 
more than that for aU workers during the years 
1965-70, reaching almost 8^ million by 1970. 
This growth rate is more than triple their rate of 
increase in the first half of the decade. As new 
programs in the public and private sectors gather 
momentum in the next few years, the demand for 
managerial personnel is likely to expand — ^increas- 
ing 1 million by 1970. The self-empbyed, a sig- 
nificant proportion of this group, can also expect 
new opportunities in service and trade e^blish- 
ments, although the trend toward larger companies 
and the replacement of smaU firms by large ones 
may roughly balance the increased opportunities 
for the self-employed businessman. 

Sales workers are also eirpected to increase at 
about the same rate as all workers, but because 
of their relatively small numbers they will con- 
tribute only about 600,000 new workers to the total 



employed ranks by 1970. The anticipated expan- 
sion of trade should increase the demand for sales 
personnel — ^particularly for part-time employment 
opportunities — ^but changing techniques in mer- 
chandising may hold down some of the increase. 

Manual nonfanh occupations — ^which include 
craftsmen, foremen, operatives, and nonfarm la- 
borers — ^have had a dramatic upsuige in employ- 
ment over the past few years. This has been co- 
incident with strong demands for consumer 
durables — ^particularly automobiles— and business 
investment in equipment and plant facilities. As 
discussed earlier, the present projections assume 
that the rate of increase in both consumer and in- 
vestment expenditure will be somewhat below 
the present high levels by 1970. 

Over the neit 5 years, employment of craft^en 
is expected to increase at the same rate as employ- 
ment generally. In other words, a total rise of 
over 1 million in the number of skilled workers is 
anticipated by 1970. Mechanics and repainnen, 
building trades craftsmen, and foremen will be 
the fastest growing groups of craftsmen. The 
need to insure commensurate training programs 
for skilled occupations — with their long training 
periods — is obvious. 

Only modest employment increases are expected 
for operatives during the second half of the decade. 
Employment in these semisMlied jobs is expected 
to increase by about 6 percent — 800,000 jobs — 
compared with almost 12 percent in the past 5 
years. Little change in the number of nonfarm 
laborers is anticipated during the 1965-70 period, 
but this occupational group will cmtinue to de- 
crease as a proportion of total employment. 

Farmworkers are the only major occupational 
group expected to have a significant decline in 
employment. The implications of this decline for 
farm people, both young and old, and the pro- 
grams needed to help them are discussed in the 
chapter on Farmworkers. 



Manpower Requirements To Achieve National Goals 



The preceding industry and occupational pro- 
jections were aimed at quantifying the probable 
magnitude of the labor supply and of the demand 
for manpower in 1970 under the assumption that 
full employment would be realized. This section 



is also concerned with projections of future man- 
power requirements, but it analyzes them from a 
very different standpoin^^namely, what would be 
required for the achievement by 1975 of an illus- 
trative set of national goals designed to provide 
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overall improvement in the pattern of American 
life* * 

This kind of analysis becomes increasingly per- 
tinent as the successful blending of monetary, 
fiscal, and manpower policies gives evidence of a 
significant breakthrough in the coimtry’s ability 
to realize full production and employment on a 
continuing basis. As we approach full use of our 
physical and manpower resources, special attention 
ne^ t.o be given to directing their utilization to 
more specific economic and social goals. 

In 1960, the President’s Commission on Na- 
tional Goals listed a series of goals in 15 areas of 
national activily.® These were increased to 16 in 
1961, with the add'tion of our national objectives 
in space exploration. Later, the needs in each of 
these areas and standards for their achievement 
were formulated by the National Planning Asso- 
ciation from special studies, legislative hearings, 
legislation, and general national policy. The 
standards set for the goals also reflected current 
developments in each area, and represented levels 
of achievement regarded as reasonable and within 
reach on the basis of present knowledge and in a 
free enterprise ^stem. 

The present study of the manpower implications 
of these goals was undertaken for the Department 
of Labor by the National Planning Association. 
It is an exploratory effort designed to be sugges- 
tive of the manpower requirements implied in an 
illustrative set of national objectives, and is but 
one of many patterns which could be studied. 
Such a study is particularly appropriate at the 
present time, because of the development of the 
Great Society programs whose purpose is to ac- 
celerate somal and economic progress. 

The following are the areas for whidi manpower 
requirements are being studied. 



1. Agricnltnre 

2. Airea redevelopment 

3. Consumer expenditures 
and savings 

4. Education 

5. Health 

6. Housing 

7. International aid 

8. Manpower retraining 

9. National defense 



10. Natural resources 

11. Private plant and 
equipment 

12. Besearch and develop- 
ment 

18. Social welfare 

14. Space 

15. Transportation 

16. Urban devdopment 



*The Information presented In this section Is based on pre- 
Umlnarr unpublished data from a study being conducted by the 
National Planning Association for the Department of Labor. 

*See Ooalt .vr Amertcatu, the report of the President’s Com- 
mission on National Goals, 1960. 



Some of the goals (e.g., those related to con- 
sumer expenditures or housing) are directly con- 
cerned with individual well-being, while others 
(such as those related to public health, manpower 
traming, and education) are aimed at removing 
the adverse effects of inadequate care and inade- 
quate preparation for contemporary life. Still 
others (for example, the increase m investment 
private plant and equipment) will make their con- 
tribution by increasing productive capacity to 
provide the additional physical output needed for 
achieving other goals. 

The manpower aspects of this set of goals — that 
is, the amount and quality of manpower needed to 
achieve them — ^take as their point of departure a 
previous analysis which estimated the money costs 
in 1975 of the achievement of these goals.* This 
analysis of the dollar costs e^^^ablitiied that 
the simultaneous achievement by 1976 of the 
formulated goals would require a gross national 
product of somewhat more than a triUion dollars in 
1962 prices — over $100 billion more than was esti- 
mated as possible in a virtually full employment 
economy, with a growth rate slightly above 4 per- 
cent a year. Thus, the Nation’s potential output 
would be sufficient to realize, by 1975, most but not 
all objectives of the national goals in the areas 
cited previously. 

Consistent with this finding, studies now being 
conducted for the Department of Labor indicate 
that to achieve the full goals standard, more man- 
power would also be needed than is anticipated will 
be available in 1975 — assuming that labor produc- 
tivity will rise at 3 percent a year, in line w^th 
postwar trends. 

Preliminary results of the study indicate that 
the full achievement of the postulated aspiration 
goals in 1976 would require an employed civilian 
labor force of more than 100 million — over 10 mil- 
lion above the expected number at full employ- 
ment. This means that while our manpower 
resources will be adequate to enable us to make con- 
siderable progress in the next decade, they will not, 
in all likelihood, be sufficient to achieve all the ob- 
jectives included in the present aspiration goals 
simultaneously, and that consequently, choices will 
have to be made based on an assessment of re- 
sources, costs, and benefits. 

The study will eventually provide manpower 
information for virtually all of the 16 individual 

* Sn Leonard Leeht, The Dollar Oo$t of Our National Goal* 
(Washington : National Planning Aaiodation, 1965). 
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Table 15. Projected Manpower Requirements 
FOR Full Achievement of Social Welfare and 
Urban Development Goals in 1975 



ITboantads] 



Major occupation group 


Social 

welfare 

goal* 


Urban 

devdop- 

ment 

goal* 


Total 


8,442 


10, 175 


Professional and technical workers. 


1,438 


922 


Managers, ofScials and proprie- 
tors, except farm 


S90 


1,289 


Clerical workers 


1, 366 


1,227 


Sales workers* 


563 


350 


Craftsmen and foremen 


748 


2,997 


Operatives 


1, 164 


1,896 


VfertiioAVinlrY nrrvplrATia 


252 




xJriVIHM/ UUilDCllUlvl WWXikCAO— — — — — 

Other service workers 


1, 171 


428 


Farmers and farm laborers 


526 


128 


Laborers, except farm and mine— 


324 


938 



> ProrldM for tdeqiute Income nukintenanoe programs agataut old age, 
fliiiMit, disability, loss of family breadwinner, or unemployment. Includes 

expansion of coverage of present public and prlTate social Insurance programs 

plus a *Mn<iy aUowanca system for famines with poverty Incomes. Involves 
an fniw— in public and private social welfaxe expenditures (in 1982 dollars) 
from 938 billion in 1982 to 192 bfllton In U76. 

* Provides for adequate metropolitan transportation systems, bonslnf, 
eultaral and reoreation fadllties, sdiools and hoqkitals, industrial and com* 
rmtrriri buildings, and public bubdinss and utilities. Also provides for 
control of air and water poDutioti. Inaolves an increase in public and private 
expenditures— largely private— from 184 billion In 1962 to $130 biDlon (in 1982 
dollars) hi 1976. 

Note: The manpower requirements lor each goal reflect both the direct 
and Indirect employment resultbig throughout the economy from the ex- 
penditures for full achievement of th) goals. 

Somca : National Plarmlnfr Asaodatlou. 

goals, but at present the data are available for 
only 2 — ^the social welfare and urban development 
goals (see table 15). This information is an ex- 
ample of the kind of manpower data which will 
ultimately be available from the study. The data 
give an indication of the manpower resources 
needed and the employment opportunities made 
available for different occupational groups 
through the pursuit of the individual goals. For 
example, if fully achieved, the urban development 
goal would generate roughly 10 million jobs — 2 
million more than the social welfare goal. Pur- 
suit of the urban development goal would also 
generate- many more employment opportunities 
for blue-c6llar workers, i.e., craftsmen, operatives, 
and laborers, than the social welfare goal. 



It is characteristic of our Nation to set its sights 
high— to adopt objectives which may be beyond 
immediate attainment but may nevertheless be a 
spur to progress greater than would have been 
considered possible with more modest aspirations. 
The need to recognize priorities if we are to pursue 
the various goals is apparent. But manpower 
information reflecting the labor requirements of 
all the goals is needed before alternative combina- 
tions capable of achievement can be analyzed. 

As in the past, where and how the Nation- assigns 
its priorities will be determined in part by market 
decisions of consumers, business firms, and trade 
iinioTis and in part by political decisions through 
legislation ena($ted at all levels of government. 
The manpower study now underway can contribute 
significantly to these decisions through the infor- 
mation developed on the manpower requirements 
of the individual goals, and on the implications of 
vigorous pursuit of these various naticmal objec- 
tives for the employment of certain groups within 
the labor force. Better information on the man- 
power needs and consequences of the implied pro- 
gram choices can thus make for more rational 
and effective action to achieve agreed-upon na- 
tional objectives within our grstem of political 
and economic freedom. 

In summary, the preliminary findings of the 
study thus far suggest that: 

1. There is need for information on the man- 
power requirements of these goals so that public 
and private actions to achieve them can be chosen 
and planned in full knowledge of the constraints 
mid opportunities associated with each goal. 

2 . So long as goals such as these represent the 
objectives of the Nation in the <M>ming deimde, 
the problem for the economy is likely to be an 
insufficiency rather than a surplus of manpower. 
Resulting manpower problems, therefore, are 
likely to be those associated with upgrading educa- 
tion, better utilization of existing manpower po- 
tential, and improved mobihty, rather than the 
issues posed by a high rate of unemployment and 
underemploymmit. 

3. Substantial progress toward achieving these 
goals will likewise create more and better job op- 
portunities for the country’s unutilized and under- 
utilized manpower resources, especially non- 
whites, teenagers, older workers, the handicapped, 
and some who are not now in the labor force. 



4 

THE HIDDEN COSTS 
OF UNEMPLOYMENT 



Twenty yeai^ ago, the Congress by a large 
majority passed the Employment Act of 1946, 
which made achievement of high levels of employ- 
ment a national objective. The passage of tbds 
act underscored the conviction of the American 
people that the high human and social costs of 
unemployment require the intervention of the 
Federal Government, to prevent depressions 
and to speed the expansion of employment and 
incomes. 

Today, the country stands closer to attainment 
of the act’s objectives than at any time since the 
Korean war — ^with employment at record heights 
and the rate of unemployment down to 4 percent 
at the start of 1966. The anatomy of the recent 
growth in epiployment and of the decline in unem- 
ployment, and the broad monetary and fiscal 
policies and more specific manpower policies re- 
sponsible for these developments, are considered 
earlier in this report.^ 

The recent progress toward full employment is 
extremely encouraging. But the continuing na- 
tional failure to fully attain this goal and the 
heavy costs this failure imposes on large numbers 
of workers and their families and on the country 
generally must be recognized also. In this period 
of emerging skill shortages, with the consequent 
possibility of inflationary pressures, our economy 
can ill afford the waste involved in unused or 
underutilized human resources. And still less can 
our society afford the consequences entailed for 

* Bee ReTlew of Cnrrent DeTdopments.- 



individuals. Until the objective of maximum em- 
ployment is reached, an affluent and humane society 
is obligated to pursue policies and progrmns that 
will bring its realization steadily closer— by means 
consistent with the further national objediive of 
cost and price stability. 

The nearer the economy approaches full employ- 
ment, the more difficult becomes the achievement 
and the higher the price of continued progress. In 
general, those workers ea^ to employ are now at 
work (or unemployed for short periods while 
moving from one job to another). To achieve full 
employment of the hard-to-employ will require 
intensive efforts to overcome barriers and handi- 
caps of many kinds — geographic mismatching of 
workers and jobs, lack of education and training, 
deep-rootect .^ocial and cultural deprivation, phym- 
cal and mental handicaps, and discrimination in 
manifold forms.^ 

The very fact of progress in reducing unemi- 
ployment puts the country’s manpower policy to 
what may be its sternest test. Success in meeting 
this test will depend, in considerable measure, on 
the general estimate of the urgency for action — 
on a knowledge of the costs involved not merely 
in undertaking remedial policies and programs 
but also of not undertaking such ■'.ctions, and of 
the probable cost and effectiveness of alternative 
approaches. 

* For a diicuaslon of current programs to increase employment 
of the hard-to*employ, see the chapter on Unused Manpower Re- 
sources and Their Development. 
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A long start toward satisfactory appraisal of 
the economic costs of unemployment has been made 
possible by the substantial advances in national 
income accounting during the oast several decades, 
which enable economists to assess key changes in 
the economy in dollar terms. Substantial gains 
have been registered also in manpower accoimting 
as it 'bears on employment, underemployment, and 
unemployment. But neither national income nor 
manpower accounting provides an adequate basis 
for analysis of the full costs of unemployment to 
the individual or the community. 

The present effort is focused on another category 
of costs so far largely unexplored — ^the many 
human and social costs associated with society’s 
failure to make optimal use of its human resources. 
This is a difficult task, because relatively little effort 
has been directed either toward conceptualizing 
the complex facets of unemployment and the rela- 
tionships between unemployment and other critical 
social problems or toward developing the relevant 
data. 

Two further difficulties in tracing the human 
and social costs of unemployment must be noted 
at the outset of this analysis and kept in view 
throughout. On the one hand, unemployment 
covers a wide spectrum of individual situations, 
having very different economic and social implica- 
tions. Short-term, transitional unemployment is 
obviously of lesser concern from the viewpoint of 
social' and human costs than recurrent and long- 
term joblessness, although the available data sel- 
dom permit such distinctions in analysis of these 
costs. 

On the other hand, unemployment is closely 
related to underemployment, delayed entrance 



into and premature exit from the labor force, in- 
adequate individual and family income, and 
limited or nonexistent provisions for economic se- 
curity. A full evaluation of the consequences 
of unemployment mu;jt include consideration of 
these related conditions. 

Many of the analytical data available refer not 
to unemployment specifically but to low income or 
poverty. They are relevant for the purposes of 
this exploratory analysis because poverty is so 
often a consequence of the forms of unemployment 
and underutilization of manpower of chief concern 
here — long-continued and repeated unemployment, 
persistent underemployment, and withdrawal 
from the labor force owing to lack of employment 
opportunities. 

For all of these reasons, the findings emerging 
from this analysis of the costs of un^plpyment 
must be considered as suggestive only. They are 
aimed primarily at raising questions and point- 
ing to where answers may be found. Satisfactory 
answers must await further conceptualization and 
the systematic collection and analysis of relevant 
data. 

The plan of this chapter can be stated briefly : 
it begins with a consideration of the relationship 
of unemployment to other forms of underutiliza- 
tion of manpower and then reviews the interrela- 
tionships between unemployment, loss of income, 
and poverty. Next it delineates what unemploy- 
ment does to people and then assesses what is 
known about the social correlates of unemploy- 
ment. The final sections deal with an approach to 
estimating the social costs of unemployment and 
the need for strengthening of information on these 
costs. 



Unemployment and Underutilization of Manpower 



In times of high unemployment, pervasive but 
often unappreciated barriers stand in the way of 
people who would like to enter the work force or 
to seek more regular or better paid employment. 
With the economic and employment upturn m 
1965, there was a lowering of these barriers. The 
number of people in the work force rose by 1.4 mil- 
lion above the 1964 figure, while unemployment 
decreased by 400,000. A drop of 260,000 also oc- 
curred in the number working part time involun- 



tarily, for reasons such as slack work or inability 
to find a full-time job. 

As the 1965 experience suggests, the size of the 
labor force is related, directly and indirectly, to 
changing levels of unemployment and expansion 
of job opportunities. The great numbers of new 
workers who joined the labor force last year were 
certainly attracted in part by the increasingly 
favorable job market situation. 

Evidence of the impact of unemployment on the 
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